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POETRY. 


» Gleam o’er. the children of the blest, 


America. 
np of the fearless and the free. 
here erst the triumph-keel was hurled 
Of bold Columbus; unto thee, 
Thou vast emporium of the world, ; 
meet the humble strain should rise: 
Though Indian’s golden fields appear 
All blood-stained ’neath their blushing skies, 
And servile despots siuk in tear; 
America, thy ringing voice 
Snall yet a patriot world rejoice 
America! —whose trackless plains, 
And bourdless forests yet untrod, 
Ne’er echoed to a tyrant’s chains, 
And own no potentate but God;— 
To thee—though countless billows swell 
Between us in their strength sublime, 
Whose chainless tempests nought may quell; 
Even from Britannia’s vernal clime, 
I strike the lyre with trembling hand, 
To thee—thou fair, though distant land! 


Hail contemplation! ‘* from thy zone 
Of glory ’mid the gold-wrought skies!” 
Be bright America thine own;— 
Would that its many tints might rise, 
And gild my soul with fairer light, 
As with the morning’s shadeless ray, 
When, as veiled bride, the lovely night 
Sinks in the arms of burning day, 
That I might sing thy charms afar, 
All blooming as the eastern star! 


America! thou victor-field, 
And resting place of trophied slain, 
When thou did’st rise to crash the shield, 
And break the bond and burst the chain, 
The smiling heavens a halo threw 
Around the ensign of the free; 
And tyrants in their terror flew, 
While rung the acclaim to liberty; 
And thine owa solitudes in pride 


Rolled back the peal of freedom’s tide! 


A voiceless blessing on thee rest! 
For ever may thy skies serene 


And be thy laurels ever green! 
While rolls Atlantic’s giant tide, 

And Caledonia’s cliffs resound, 
In thee, and all the world beside, 

May freedom, joy, and love be found ; 
And lasting as the orient sun, 
Thy fearless course of gladness run! 


TALES. 


THE VICTIM—By Mackenzie. 

‘¢] am the daughter of an officer, whom a ser- 
vice of forty years had advanced no higher than 
to the rank of captain. Ihave had hints from 
himself, and been informed by others, that it 
was in some measure owing to those principles 
of rigid honour, which it was his boast to possess, 
and which he early inculcated on me, that he had 
been able to arrive at no better station. My 
mother died when I was a child; old enough to 
grieve for her death, but incapable of remem- 
bering her precepts. Though my father was 
doatingly fond of her, yet there were some sen- 
timents in which they materially differed: she 
had been bred from her infancy in the strictest 
presen of religion, and tock the morality of 

er conduct from the motives which an adher- 
ence to those principles suggested. My father, 
who had been in the army from his youth, affixed 
an idea of pussillanimity to that virtue, which 
was formed by the doctrines, excited by the re- 
wards, or guarded by the terrors of revelation; 
his darling idol was the honour of a soldier; a 
term which he held in such reverence, that he 
used it for his most sacred asseveration. . When 
my mother died, I wassome time suffered to 
continue in those sentiments which her instruc- 
tions had produced; but soon after, though, 
from respect to her memory, my father did not 
absolutely ridicule them, yet he showed, in his 
discourse to others, so little regard to them, 
and at times suggested to me motives of action 
so different, that I was soon weaned from opi- 
nions, which I began to consider as the dreams 
of superstition, or the artful inventions of de- 
ngning hypocrisy. My mother’s books were 
left behind at the different quarters we remov- 


ed to, and my reading was principally confined 
to plays, novels, and to those poetical descrip- 
tions of the beauty of virtue and honor, which 
the circulating libraries easily afforded. 

“ AsI was generally reckoned handsome, and 
the quickness of my parts extolled by all our 
visiters, my father had a pride in showing me 
to the world. I was young, giddy, open to 
adultation, and vain of those talents which ac 
quired it. 

** After the last war, my father was reduced 
to half-pay; with which we retired toa village 
in the country, which the acquaintance of some 
genteel families who resided in it, and the 
cheapness of living, particularly recommended. 
My father rented a small house, with a piece of 
ground sufficient to keep a horse for him, and 
« cow for the benefit of hisfamily. An old man- 
servant managed his ground: while a maid, who 
had formerly been my mother’s and had since 
been mine, undertook the care of our little dia- 
ry: they were assisted in each oftheir provinces 
by my father and me; and we passed our time 
in astate of tranquility, which he had always 
talked of with delight, and which my train of 
reading had taught me to admire. 

** Though I had never seen the polite circles 
of the metropolis, the company my father had 
introduced me into had given me a degree of 
*good-breeding, which soon discovered a su- 
periprity over the young ladies of our village. 
1 was quoted as an example of politeness, and 
my tompany courted by most of the considera- 
ble families in the neighborhood. » 

“Amongst the houses to which I was fre- 
quently invited, was Sir George Winbrooke’s- 
He had two daughters nearly of my age, with 
whem, though they had been bred up in those 
maxims of vulgar doctrine, which my superior 


| understanding could not but depise, yet as their 
|good-nature led them to an imitation of my 
-mannersin every thing else, I cultivated a par- 


ticular friendship. 
Some months after our first acquaintance, 


"| Sir George’s eldest son came from nis travels.— 


His figure, his address, and conversation, were 
not uglike those warm ideas of an accomplished 
man which my favourite novels had taught me 
to form; and his sentiments on the article of re- 
ligion were as liberal as my own; when any of 


1, who before had been silent, from a fear of 
being single in opposition, now kindled at the 
fire he raised, and defended our mutual opinions 
with all the eloquence I was mistress of. He 
would be respectfully attentive all the while; 
and when I had ended, would raise his eyes from 
the ground, look at me with a gaze of admira- 
tion, and express his applause in the highest 
strain of encomium. This was an incense the 
more pleasing, as 1 seldom or never had met 
with it before; for the young gentlemen who 
visited Sir George were for the most part of that 
common race of country squires, the pleasure of 
whose lives is derived from fox-hunting; these 
are seldom solicitous to please the women at all; 
or if they were, would never think of applying 
their flattery to the mind. 

‘*Mr. Winbrooke observed the weakness of 
my soul, and took’ every occasion of improving 
the esteem he had gained. He asked my opi- 
nion of every author, of every sentiment, with 
that submissive diffidence, which showed an un- 
limited confidence in my understanding. I saw 
myself revered,asa superior being,by one whose 
judgment my vanity told me was not likely toerr; 
preferred by him to all the other visiters of my 
sex, whose fortunes and rank should have enti- 
tled them to a much higher degree of notice: I 
saw their little jealousies at the distinguished 
attention he paid me: it was pride, it was love! 
love, which had made too fatala progress in my 
heart, before any declaration on his part should 
have warranted a return: but | interpreted every 
look of attention, every expression of compli 
ment, to the passion I imagined him inspired 
with, and imputed to his sensibility that silence 
which was the effect of art and design. At 
length, however, he took an opportunity of de- 
claring his love: he now expressed himself in 
such ardent terms, that prudence might have 


these happened to be the topic cf our discourse, | ' 
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suspected their sincerity: but prudence is rarely 
found in the situation Ihad been unguardedly 
led into; besides that, the course of reading to 
which I had been accustomed, did not lead me 
to conclude, that his expressions could be too 
warm to be sincere: nor was I even alarmed at 
the manner in which he talked of marriage, a 
subjection, he often hinted, to which genuine 
love should scorn to be confined. The woman, 
he would often say, who had merit like mine to 
fix his affection, could easily command it for 
ever. That honour, too, which I revered, was 
often called in to enforce his sentiments. I did 
not, however, absolutely assent to them; but I 
found my regard for their opposites diminish by 
degrees. If it is dangerous to be convinced, it 
is dangerous to listen, for our reason is so much 
of a machine, that it will not always be able to 
resist, when the ear is perpetually assailed. In 
short, Mr. Harley, (for I tire you with a relation 
the catastrophe of which you will already have 
imagined,) I fell a sacrifice to his artifices. He 
had not been able so thoroughly to convert me, 
that my conscience was silent on the subject; 

but he was so assiduous to give repeated proofs 
of unabated affection, that I hushed its sugges- 
tions as they rose. The world, however, I knew, 

was not to be silenced; and therefore I took oc- 

casion to express my uneasiness to my seducer, 

and entreat him, as he valued the peace of one 

to whom he professed such attachment, to re- 

move it by a marriage. He made excuses from 

his dependence on the will of his father, but 

quieted my fears by the promise of endeavour- 

ing to win his assent. 

“My father had been some days absent on a 

visit to a dying relation, from whom he had con- 
siderable expectations. I was left at home, 
with no other company than my books: my 
books I found were not now such companions 
as they used to be; I was restless, melancholy, 
unsatisfied with myself. But judge my situa- 
tion when Ireceived a billet from Mr. Win- 
brooke, informing me that he had sounded Sir 
George 6itie subject we had talked of, and 
found him so averse to any match so unequal to 
his own rank and fortune, that he was obliged, 
with whatever reluctance, to bid adieu toa 
place, the remembrance of which should ever 
be dear to him. 
“I read this lettera hundred times over.— 
Alone, helpless, conscious of guilt, and aban- 
doned by every better thought, my mind was 
one motley scene of terror, confusion, and re- 
morse. A thousand expedients suggested 
themselves, and a thonsand fears told me they 
would be vain: at last, in an agony of despair, I 
packed up a few clothes, took what money and 
trinkets were in the house, and set out for Lon- 
don,whither [ understood he was gene; pretend- 
ing tomy maid, that I had received letters from 
my father requiring my immediate attendance. 
I had no other companion than a boy, a ser- 
vant to the man from whom I hired my horses. 
1 arrived in London within an hour of Mr. Win- 
brooke, and accidently alighted at the very inn 
where he was, 

“He started and turned pale when he saw me; 
but recovered himself in time enough to make 
many new protestations of regard, and beg me 
to make myself easy under a disappointment 
which was equally afflicting to him. He pro- 
cured me lodgings, where I slept, or rather en- 
deavored to sleep, for that night. Next morn- 
ing I saw him again; he then mildly observed on 
the imprudence of my precipitate flight from 
the country,and proposed my removing to lodg- 
ings at another end of the town, to elude the 


some method of excusing my conduct to him, 
and reconciling himto my returns We took a 
hackney-coach, and drove to the house he men- 
tioned. 

“It was sttuated in a dirty lane, furnished with 
atawdry affectation of finery, with some old 
family pictures hanging on walls which their 
own cobwebs would better have suited, I was 
struck with a secret dread at entering; nor was 
it lessened by the appearance of the landlady, 
who had that look of selfish shrewdness, which 


of all others, is the most hateful to those whose 


search of my father, till he should fall upon. 


ANNUM 


feelings are untinctured with the world. A girl, 
who she told us was her niece,sat by her,playing 
on a guitar, while herself was at work, with the 
assistance of spectacles, and had a prayer-book, 
with the leaves folded down in several places, 
lying on the table before her. Perhaps, Sir, I 
tire you with my minuteness; but the place,and 
every circumstance about it, is so impressed on 
my mind, that I never shall forget it. 

“I dined that day with Mr. Winbrooke alone. 
He lost by degrees that restraint which I per- 
ceived too well to hang about him before, and, 
with his former gayety and good humor, repeat- 
ed the flattering things, which, though they had 
once been fatai, I durst not now distrust. At 
last, taking my hand and kissing it, ‘It is thus,’ 
said he, “that love will last, while freedom is 
preserved; thus let us ever be blest, without the 
galling thought that we are tied to a condirion 
where we may cease tobe so.” I answered, 
“That the world thought otherwise; that it had 
certain ideas of good fame, which it was im- 
possible not to wish to maintain.” ‘*The world” 
said he, “is a tyrant; they are slaves who obey 
it: let us be happy without the pale of the world. 
To-morrow I shall leave this quarter of it, for 
one where the talkers of the world shall be foil- 
ed, and lose us. Could not my Emily accompa- 
ny me? my friend, my companion, the mistress 
of my soul! Nay, do not look so Emily! your 
father may grieve fora while, but your father 
shall be taken care of; this bank bill I intend as 
the comfort for his danghter.” 

*I could contain myself no longer; * Wretch!’ 
I exclaimed, ‘dost thou imagine that my father’s 
heart could brook dependence on the destroyer 
of his child, and tamely accept of a base equi- 
valent for her honor and his own?’ ¢ Honor, my 
Emily,’ said he, ‘is the word of fools, or of those 
wiser men who cheat them. ’Tis a fantastic 
bauble, that does not suit the gravity of your 
father’s age; but, whatever it is, Iam afraid i 

can Mever be perfectly restored to you: ext 
change tre word then, and let pleasure be you 

object now.’ At these words he clasped me in 
and, his lips rudely to my bo- 

s mm My sea ‘ j i 

lain!’ said I, ‘who dar’st the 
thou hast undone: were that father here thy 
coward soul wouald shrink from the vengeance 
of his honor, Curst be that wretch who has 
deprived him of it! oh! doubly curst, who has 
dragged on his hoary head the infamy which 
should have crashed her own!’ I snatched a 
knife which lay beside me, and would have 
plunged it in my breast; but the monster pre- 
vented my purpose, and smiling with a grin of 
barbarous insult, ‘ Madam,’ said he, ‘I confess 
you are too much in heroics for me: I am sorry 
we should differ about trifles; but as I seem 
somehow to have offended you, I would willing- 
ly remedy it by taking my leave. You have 
been put to some foolish expense in this jour- 
ney @n my account; allow me to reimburse you.’ 
So saying, he laid a bank bill, of what amount 
1 had no patiencé to see, upon the table.— 
Shame, grief and indignation, choked my utte- 
rance; unable to speak my wrongs, and unable 
- bear them in silence, I fell in a swoon at his 
eet. 

‘**What happened in the interval I cannot tell; 
but when I came to myself, I was in the arms of 
the landlady, with her niece chafing my tem- 
ples, and doing all in her power for my recove- 
ry. She had much compassion in her counte- 
nance: the old woman assumed the softest look 
she was-canable of, and both endeavoured to 
bring me comfort. They continued to show 
me many civilities, and even the aunt began to 
be less disagreeable in my sight. To the wretch- 
ed, to the forlorn, as I was, smail offices of kind- 
ness are endearing. a 

“ Meantime my money was far spent, mor did 
I attempt to conceal my wants from their know- 
ledge. I had frequent thoughts of returning to 
my father; but the dread of a life of scorn is 
insurmountable. I avoided therefore going 
abroad whenI had a chance of being seen by 
any former acquaintance, nor indeed did my 
health for a great while permit it; and suffered 


the old woman, at her own suggestion, to call 
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| me niece at home, where we now andthensaw; She saw his tears; her fortitude began to fail}and shall not readily forget the gentleness of 
> (when they could prevail on me to leave the | at the sight, when the voice of some stranger on | that spirit which has done so much for the solace 
uF y room) one or two other elderly women, and | the stairs awakened her attention. She listened | and the safety of one so sad in its aspect, and so 
sometimes a grave business-like man, who|for a moment; then starting up, exclaimed, much a stranger in all respects? ” — 
showed great compassion for my indisposition, | ‘ Merciful God! my father’s voice!’ | The y outh spoke with emphasis; and cou- 
and made me very obligingly an offer of aroom| She had scarce uttered the word, when the pled as was his language with a tone and man- 
- at his country house for the recovery of my | door burst open, and a man entered in the garb ner the most tender yet respectful, i necessarily 
: health. This offer I did not choose to accept; | of an officer. When he discovered his daugh- , relieved from all perplexity that feeling of pro- 
but told my landlady, that I would be glad to| ter and Harley, he started back a few paces; | priety and maiden delicacy, which otherwise 
be employed in any way of business which my | his look assumed/a furious wildness; he laid his | must have made her situation an awkward one. 
skill in needlework could recommend me to;|hand on his sword. The two objects of his | Ralph was not so dull, however, as not to per- 
confessing, at the same time, that I was afraid] wrath did not uttera syllable. ¢Villain,’ he | ceive, that, toa livelier emotion, he might in 
I should scarce be able to pay her what I alrea-| cried, ‘thou seest a father who had once a’ justice attribute the conduct of his companion; 
dy owed for board and Jodging; and that for her daughter’s honour to preserve; blasted as it, but with a highly honourable tastidiousness, lie 
other good offices, 1 had nothing but thanks to | now is, besold him ready to avenge its Noss? | himself suggested a motive for her preceeding, 
give her.”? . Harley had by this time some power of utte- | which her own delicacy rendered improper for 
“My dear child, said she, do not talk of pay-{rance. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘if you will be a moment | her utterance. Still the youth was not marble 
Lil? ing; since I lost my own sweet girl, (here she | calm!’—‘Infamous coward!’ interrupted the exactly; and, as he spoke, his arm gently encir- 
) ay wept,) your very picture she was, Miss Emily, other; : dost thou preach calmness to Wrongs | cled her waist: and her form, as if incapable of 
I have nobody, except my niece, to whom I} like mine? He drew his sword, ‘Sir,’ said j its own support, hung for a moment, with apa- 
should leave any. little thing I have been able | Harley, ‘let me tell you-—The blood ran quick- | thetic lifelessness upon his bosom; while her 
to save: you shall live with me, my dear and er to his cheeks—his pulse beat one—no more | head, with an impulse not difficult to define, 
¥ have sometimes a_ little millinery work, in |—and regained the temperament of humanity! drooped like a bending and dewy lilly upon his 
which, when you are inclined to it, you may as- | —* You are deceived, Sir,’ said he, ‘you are be But the passive emotion, if we may so style 
sist us. By the way, here area pair of ruffles | much deceived; but I forgive suspicions which | It, was soon over; and, with an effort, in which 
‘ we have just finished for that gentleman you | your misfortunes have justified: I would not firmness and feebleness strongly encountered, 
| saw here at tea; a distant relation of mine, and|tor the dearest gratification of a thousand | she freed lierself from his hoid with an erect 
a worthy man he is. “Iwas pity you refused worlds, my heart bleeds for you!’ pride of manner, which gave a sweet finish to 


his defence and against assault; and thou s 
without a thought but that of fierce struggle tp 
the last, his reason taught him to perceive with 
how little hope of success. As they continued 
to advance, he could distinctly trace eve 
change of expression in their several counte. 
nances. In that of Rivers, linked with the hi. 
deousness that his wound conferred upon it, he 7” 
noted the more wicked working of a spirit, the 
fell character of whose features received no mo. 
derate exaggeration from the dim and flickering 
glare of the lamp which his hand unsteadily 
carried. ‘The whole face had in it somethin 
awfully fearful. He seemed, in its expression, 7 
already striking the blow at the breast of his “7 
victim, or rioting with a fiendish revenge in his | 7 
groaned agonies. A brief dialogue between his 
companion and himself, more fully describes the 
character of the monster. 

***Stay—you hurry too much in this matter 
—said Munro, putting his hand on that of Riy- 
ers; and restraining his steps for a moment as 
paused, seemingly to listen. He continu. | 
ed— 

***Your hand trembles, Rivers, and you let 
your lamp dance about too much to find it use. 
ful. Your footstep is hurried, and but now the 


~ 
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the offer of an apartment at his country house; 
my niece, you know, was to have accompanied 
vou, and you might have fancied yourself at 
home; amost sweet place it is, and but a short 
mile beyond Hampstead. Who knows, Miss 
Emily, what effect such a visit might have had! 
If [ had half your beauty, I should not waste it 
pining after e’er a worthless fellow of them all. 
1 felt my heart swell at her words; I would have 
been angry if I could; but I was in that. stupid 
state which “is not easily awakened io anger: 
when I would have chid her, the reproof stuck 
in my throat; I could only weep! 

‘“‘Her want of respect increased, as I had not 
spirit enough to assert it; my work was now 
rather imposed than offered, and I became a 
drudge for the bread I eat: but my dependance 
and servility grew in proportion, and 1 was now 
in asituation which could not make any extra- 
ordinary exertions to disengage itself from ei- 
ther; I found myself with child. ~ 

“At last the wretch who had thus trained me 
to destruction, hinted the purpose for which 
those means had been used. I discovered her 
to be an artful procuress for the pleasures of 
those who are men of decency to the worid in 
the midst of debauchery, 

“I roused every spark of courage within me 
at the horrid proposal. She trested my passion 
at first somewhat mildly; but when I continued 


te <actt ty ole weconted it with insult, and told 


me plainly, that if I did not ston comply with 
her desires, [should pay every farthing I owed, 
or rot in a jail for life. I trembledat the thought; 
still, however, I resisted her importunities, and 
she put her threats in execution. I was con- 
veyed to prison, weak from my condition, wea- 
ker from that struggle of grief and misery which 
for some time I had suffered. A miscarriage 
was the cousequence. 

‘Amidst allthe herrors of such a state, sur- 
rounded with wretches totally callous, lost alike 
to humanity and to shame, think, Mr. Harley, 
think what I endured; nor wonder that | at last 
yielded to the solicitations of that miscreant I 
had seen at' her house, and sunk to the prosti- 
tution which he tempted. But that was hap- 
piness compared to what I suffered since. He 
soon abandoned me to the common use of the 
town, and I was cast among those miserable be- 
ings in whose society I have since remained. 
' Oh! did the daughters of virtue know our 
sufferings; did they see our hearts torn with an- 
guish amidst the affectation cf gayety which 
our faces are obliged to assume! our bodies tor- 
tured by disease, our minds with that conscious- 
ness which they cannot lose! Did they know, 
did they think of this, Mr. Harley!—their cen- 
sures are just; but their pity perhaps, might 
spare the wretches whom their justice should 
condemn. 

‘Last night, but for an exertion of benevo- 
lence which the infection of our infamy pre- 
vents even in the humane, I had been thrust out 
from this miserable place which misfortune has 
yet left me; exposed to the brutal insults of 
drunkenness, or dragged by that justice which 
} could not bribe, to the punishment which’ 
may correct, but, alas! can never amend, the 
abandoned objects of its terrors. From that, Mr 
Harley, your goodness has relieved me.’ 

He beckoned with his hand: he would have 
stopped the mention of his favors; but he could, 
not speak, had it been to beg a diadem. 


serves.” Her hair had fallen on her shoulders! 
her look had the horrid calmness of outbreathed 
despair! Her father would have spoken; his lip 
quivered, his cheek grew pale; his eyes lost the 
lightning of their fury! there was a reproach in 
them, but with a mingling of pity! He turned 
them up, to heaven—then on his daughter. He 
laid his left hand on his heart—the sword drop- 
ped from his right—he burst into tears. 


GUY RIVERS 
A new American Novel. 


We offer an extract from Guy Rivers, a tale 
of Georgia, by the author of Martin Faber. The 
production is every where commended as pow- 
erfully written, eloquent and interesting. 

The plot is well arranged, and the interest of 
the story kept up throughout. Most of the cha- 
racters are weil drawn and truly original; but 
we are decidedly of opinion that the pedlar has 
added little to the amusement of the reader-— 
it is a hackneyed and worn out caricature. The 
females are made to occupy a very important 
and interesting position in the book, particula:1 y 
Lucy Munro. We give an cxtract, in which 
this young lady is instrumental in saving CoLtr- 
Ton (the true hero of the tale) from assassina- 
tion: 

“The maid spoke with earnestnessand warmth, 
for the terrors of her mind had given animation 
to her anxiety; while she sought to persuade the 
somewhat stubborn youth into the proposed, 
and certainly judicious flight she contemplated 
for him. Uer trepidation had made her part 
with much of that retreating timidity which had 
usually distinguished her manner; and perfectly 
assured herself of the causes of her present ap- 
prehension, she did not scruple to exhibit—in- 
deed she did not seem altogether conscious of— 
the deep interest which she took in the fate and 
fortunes of him who stood beside her. Flatter- 
ed as he must have been by the marked feeling 
which she could neither disguise nor he mistake, 
the youth did not, however, for a moment, seek 
to abuse it; but with a habit at once gentle and 
respectful, combatted the various arguments and | 
suggestions which, with a single eye to his safe- 
ty, she urged for his departure. In so doing, 
he obtained from her all the particulars of her 
discovery, and was at length convinced that her 
apprehensions were by no means groundless. — 
She had accidentally come upon the conspira- 
‘tors at an interesting moment in their delibera- 
tions, which at once revealed their object and 
its aim; and he at length saw that, except in 
flight, according to her proposition, the chances 
were numerous against her safety. While they 
thus deliberated, the distant sound of a chair fall- 
ing below, occurring at an hour so unusual, gave 
an added force to her suggestions, and while it 
prompted anew her entreaties, greatly diminish- 
ed his reluctance to the flight. 

‘¢*] will do just as you advise. I know not, 
Miss Munro, why my fate and fortune should 
have provoked in you such an interest, unless it 
be that yours being a less selfish sex than ours, 
you are not apt to enter into calculations as to 
the loss of quiet or of personal risk, which, in | 
so doing, you may incur. Whatever ‘be the 


|motive, however, Lam grateful for its effects, ) 


His daughter was now prostrate at his feet— | the momentary display which she had made | 
‘ Strike,’ said she, ‘strike here a wretch, whose | of womanly weakness. Her voice, as she called 
misery cannot end but with that death she de- 


upon him to follow her into the passage, was 


again firm in a moment, and pervaded by a cold 


ease which seemed to him artificial: 

‘© «There is but little time left you now,, sir, 
for escape: it were criminal not to use it. Fol- 
low me boldly, but cautiously—I will leac the 
way—the huuse is familiar to me, in nightand 
day, and there must be no waste of time.” 

He would have resisted this conduct, and him- 
self taken the lead in the advance; but placing 
her small and trembling hand upon his arm,she 
insisted upon the course she had prescribed, 
andin a manner which he did not venture tore- 
sist. Their steps were slow into the open spice 
which, seeming as an introduction to, at the 
same time separated the various chambers of 
the dwelling, and terminated in the large ind 
cumbrous stairway which conducted to the lew- 
er story, and to which their course was now di- 
rected. The passage was of some length, but 
with cautious tread they proceeded in safety 
and without noise to the head of the stairway, 
when the maiden, who still preserved the lead, 
motioned him back, retreating herself, as she 
did so, into the cover of a small recess, formed 
by the stairs, wnich partially overhung, and 
presenting a doubtful apology fora closet. {ts 
door hung upon a broken and single hinge, un- 
closed, leaving however so small an aperiure, 
that it might be difficult to account for their en- 
trance. ‘There, amid the dust and mystery of 
time-worn household trumpery, old saddles, 
broken bridles, and more than one dismember- 
ed harness, they came toa pause, and were 
enabled now to perceive the realization in part 
of her apprehensions. A small lantern, the rays 
of light from which feebly made their way 
through a single square in front, disclosed to 
the sight the dim forms of the two assassins, 


stairs creaked heavily beneath you. You must 
proceed with more caution, or we shall be over. 
heard. These are sleepless times, and this 
youth, who appears to trouble you more than 
man ever troubled you before, may be just as 
much awake asourselves. If you are determin- 
ed in this thing, be not imprudent.’ 

“Rivers, who on reaching the head of the 
flight had been about to hurry forward precipi. 
tately, now paused; though with much reluc. 
tance; and to the speech of his companion, with 
a fearful expression of the lips, which, as the 
parted, disclosed the teeth white and closely 
‘clenched beneath them, replied, though wth- 

out directly inferring to its import— 

I am determined—do you say!—But is 
not that the chamber where he sleeps” 

“No; old Barton sleeps there—he sleeps at 
the end of the gallery. Be calm—why do you 
work your fingers in that manner?’ 

“ *See you not my knife isin them? I thought 
st that moment that it was between his ribs and 
working about in his heart. It was a sweet 
fancy, and though I could not hear his groans 
as I stooped over him to listen, I almost thought 
felt them.” ? 


‘The hand of the maiden grasped that of 


Ralph convulsively as these muttered words 
came to their ears, and her respiration grew 
more difficult and painful. He shuddered at 
the vindictive spirit which the wretch exhibited, 
while his own, putting on a feller anda fiercer 
temper, could scarcely resist the impulse which 
would have prompted him at once to rush forth 
and stab him where he stood, But the counsels 
of prudence had their influence, and he remain- 
ed quiet and firm. The companion of the ruf- 
fian felt no less than his other hearers the sav- 
age nature of this mood, as thus, in his way, he 
partially rebuked it: 

“These are horrid fancies, Rivers— more 
like those which we should look to find in a 


moving upward to the contemplated deed. of! panther than in a man, and you delight in them 


blood. The terrors of Lucy, as she surveyed 
their approach, were great; but with a mind 
and spirit heyond those commonly in the pos- 
session of her sex, she was enabled to conquer 
and rise above thera; and though her heart beat 
with a thick and hurvied apprehension, her soul 
grew calmer the more closely approached the 
danger. Her alarm to the mind of Ralph was now 
sufficiently justified, as, looking through a crev- 
ice in the narrow apartment in which he stood, he 
surveyed the malignant and hell-branded visage 
of Rivers, peering like a dim and baleful light 
in advance of his companion; in whose face a 
partial glimmer of the lamp revealed a some- 
thing of reluctance, which rendered it doubtful 
how far Munro had in reality gone willingly on 
the task. It was under all the circumstances, 
a curious survey for the youth, He was aman 
of high passions, sudden of action, impetuous 
and unhesitating. Ina fair field, he would not 
have been ata loss for a single moment; but 
here,the situation was so new, that he was more 
and more undetermined in his spirit. He saw 
them commissioned with his murder, treading, 
one by one, the several steps below him—ap- 
proaching momently higher and higher—and 
his heart beat audibly with conflicting emotions, 
while with one hand he grasped convulsively 
and desperately the handle of his dirk—the 
other being fully employed in sustaining the 
almost fainting form of his delicate companion. 


quite too much. Can you not kill you enemy 
without drinking his blood!” 

***And where then would be the pleasure of 
revenge’’—he muttered, between his closed 
teeth. “The soldier who in battle slays his op- 
ponent, hates him not—he has no personal ani- 
mosity to indulge. The man has never crossed 
his path in love: or in ambition—yet he shoots 
him down, ruthlessly and relentlessly. Shall 
he do no more who hates—who fears—who 
sickens at the sight of the man who has crossed 
his path in love and ambition? I tell you Mun- 
ro, I hate this boy—this beardless, this over- 
weening and insolent boy. He has overthrown, 
he has mortified me, where I alone should have 
stood supreme and supereminent. He has 
wronged me—it may be without intention; but 
what care I for that qualification. Shall it be 
less an evil because he, by whom it is perpe- 
trated, has neither the soul nor the sense to be 
conscious of his error. * * * * I never yet 
forgave a wrong, however slight and unimpor- 
tant—I never will. It is notin my nature to do 
so; and as long as this boy can sleep at night, I 
cannot. I will not seek to sleep until he js laid 
in the long and unbroken slumber. 

“The whole of this brief dialogue, which 
had passed directly beside the recess in which 
the maiden and youth had taken shelter, was 
distinctly audible to them both. The blood of 
Ralph boiled within him at this latter speech of 


He felt that, if discovered, he could do little in | the ruffian, in which he avowed a spirit of such 
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dire malignity, in its utter 
ness to the supposed offence of the youth, cou 
only have been sanctioned by the nature which 
he had declared to have always been his prompt- 
er: and, at its close, the arm of the youth, grasp- 
ing his weapon, was involuntarily stretched 
forth, and an instant more would have found it 
buried in the bosom of the wretch—but the ac- 
tion did not escape the quick eye of his com- 

anion, who, though trembling with undimin- 
ished terror, was yet mistress of all her senses, 
and perceived the ill-advised nature of his de- 
sign. Witha motion equally involuntary and 
sudden with his own, her taper fingers grasped 
his wrist, and her eyes, bright with dewy lustres, 
were directed upwards, sweetly and appealing- 
ly tothose which now bent themselves down 
upon her. In that moment of excitement and 
impending terror, a consciousness of her situa- 
tion and a sense of shame which more than ever 
agitated her, rushed through her mind, and she 
leaned against the side of the closet for that sup- 
port for which her now revived and awakened 
scruples forbade any reference to him from 
whom she had so recently received it. Still, 
there was nothing abrupt or unkind in her man- 
ner, and the youth did not hesitate again to 

lace hisarm around and in support of the form 
which, in reality, needed his services. In do- 
ing so, however, a slight noise was the conse- 
quence, which the quick sense of Rivers readily 
discerned. 

“¢Hark!—heard you nothing, Munro—no 
sound! Hear you no breathing?—It seems near 
at hand—in that closet.” 

“¢Thou hast a quick ear to-night, Guy, as 
wellas a quick step. I heard, and hear nothing, 
save the snorings of old Barton, whose chamber 
is just beside you tothe left. He has always 
had a reputation for the wild music which his 
nose contrives, during his sleep, to keep up in 
his neighbourhood.”’’ 

«* It came from the opposile quarter, Munro, 
and was not unlike the suppressed respiration 
of one who listens.” ” 

« ¢Pshaw! that cannot be. There is no cham- 
berthere. ‘That is but the old closet in which 
we store away lumber. You are quite too re- 
gardful of your senses. They will keep us here 
all night, and the fact is, I wish the business 
well over.” ” 

‘***Where does Lucy sleep” ” 

“dn the off shed room below. 
her? ” 

«Of her—oh nothing!’ and Rivers paused 
‘musingly in the utterance of this reply, which 
fell syllable by syllable from his lips. The land- 
lord proceeded :— 

“ ‘Pass on, Rivers; passon: or have you de- 
termined better about this matter? Shall the 
youngster live? Indeed, see not that his evi- 
dence, even if he gives it, which I very much 
doubt, can do us much harm, seeing that a few 
days more will put us out of the reach of judge 
and jury alike.’ ” 

“ ‘You would have made a prime: counsellor 
and subtle disputant, Munro, worthy of the Phi- 
ladelphia lawyers,” returned the other, in a 
sneer, which has, from what cause we know not, 
become a proverb in the southern country.— 
“You think only of one part of this subject, and 
have no passions, no emotions: you can talk all 
day long on matters of feeling, without showing 
any. Did I not say but new, that while that boy 
slept I could not?” | 

“ *Are you sure that when he ceases to sleep 
the case will be any better?” ’ 

“The answer to this inquiry was unheard, as 
the goodly pair passed on to the tenantless 
chamber. Watching their progress, and under 
the guidance of the young maiden, who seem- 
ed endued with a courage and conduct worthy 
of more experience and a stronger sex, our hero 
emerged from his place of precarious conceal- 
ment, and descended to the lower floor. A few 


What of 


moments sufficed to throw the saddle on ‘his’ 


steed without arousing the sable groom; and 
having brought him under the shadow of a tree 
at some little distance from the house, he found 
no further obstruction in the way of his safe and 
sudden flight. - He had fastened the door of 
his chamber on leaving it with much more cau: 
tion than upon retiring for the sight: and hav- 
ing withdrawn the key, which he now hurled 
into the woods, he felt assured that, unless the 


assassins had other than the common modes of 


entry, he should gain a little time from the de- 
lay they would experience from this interrup- 
tion; and this interval, returning to the doorway, 
he employed in acknowledgments which were 


well due to the young and trembling woman 
who stood beside hime | 
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“ ‘Take this little token, sweet Lucy,” said | 
he, throwing about ‘her neck the chain and | 
casket which ‘he had unbound from his own— 

“take thislittle token of Ralph Colleton’s grati- 

tude for this night’s good service. I shall re- | 
deem it, if I live, ata more pleasant season, but 
you must keep it for me now. I will notsoon | 
forget the devotedness with which, on this oc- 


Should we never again meet, I pray you to re- 
member me in your prayers, as I shall always re- 
member you in mine.” ” 


terest which his uniform gentleness of manner 
and respectful deference, so different to what. 
she had been accustomed in that region to en-. 
counter, had inspiredin her bosom; and so_ 
small at this period was his vanity, that he did | 


upon him—that the fearless devotion of the mai- | 
den in his behalf and for its safety, had in reali- 
ty a far more selfish origin than the mere gener- | 
al humanity of her sex and spirit. We will not. 
say that she would not have done the same. 
any other member of the human family in like | 
circumstances; but it is not uncharitable to be. | 
lieve that she would have been less anxiously | 
interested, less warm in her interest, and less 

pained in the event of an unfortunate resuit.— 

Clasping the gorgeous chain about her neck; 

his arm again gently encircled her waist—her 

head-drooped upon her bosom—she did not 

speak—she appeared scarcely to feel. For 

a moment, life and all its pulses seemed reso- 

lutely at a stand; and with some apprehensions, 

the youth drew her to his bosom, and spoke 

with words full of tenderness. She made no 

answer to his immediate speech;but her hands, 

as if unconsciously, struck the spring which 

locked the casket which hung upon the chain, 

and the miniature lay open before her, the dim 

light shinning down upon it. She reclosed it 

suddenly, and undoing it from the chain, placed 

with a trembling hand in his own; and with an 

effort of calm and quiet playfuluess, reminded 
him of the unintended gift. He received it, 
but only to place it again in her hand, re-uniting 
it tothe chain. _ 

‘Keep it,” said he, ‘Miss Munro—keep it un- 
til L return to reclaim it, It will be as safe in 
your hands—much safer indeed, than in mine, 
She whose features it describes, will not chide, 
that, at a moment of peril, I place it in the care 
of one as gentie as herself.” Her eyes were 
downcast, as, again receiving it, she inquired 
witha girlish simplicity, “Is her name Edith, 
Mr., Colleton, of whom these features are the 
likeness?” 

_ © The youth, surprised by the question, met 
the inquiry with another. 

“* How know you?---wherefore do you 
ask?’ 


“¢ She saw his astonishment, and with a calm 
which had not, during the whole scene between 
them, marked her voice or demeanor, she re- 
plied instantly :-— 

matter—no matter, sir. I know not 
well why I put the question---certamnly with no- 
object; and am now more than answered.” ?» 

“ The youth pondered over the affair in si- 
lence for a few moments, but desirous of satis- 
fying the curiosity of the maiden, though on a 
subject and in relation toone of whom he had 
sworn himself to silence—wondering, ‘at. the 
same timé, not less at the inquiry than the 
knowledge, in part at least, which it conveyed, 
of that. which he had locked up, as he thought, 
in the recesses of his own bosom,—was about to 
reply, when a-hurried step, and a sudden noise 
from the upper apartment of the house, warned 
them of the dangers of further delay. The 
maiden interrupted with rapid tones the speech 
he was about to commence:— 


** Fly, sir,—fly.. There is no time to be 
lost. You have lingered too long already. Do 
not hesitate longer--you heard the determination 
of Rivers---this disappointment will only make 
him more furious. . Fly then, and speak not. 
Take the left road. at the fork: it leads into the 
river. Jt is the dullest, and if they. pursue, 
they will be the most likely to fall into the 
other.»* 


‘Farewell, then, my good, my protecting 
angel---1 shall not forget you---have noapprehen- 
sions for me---I have now but few for myself. 


she was conscious of his design, his lips were 
pressed warmly to her pale and beautiful fore- 


Yet, ere I go---’ and he bent down, and before} 


mured—“ regard me as a brother—if I live I 
shall certainly become one. Farewell!’’ 

** Leaping with.a single bound to his saddle, 
he stood erect for a moment, then vigorously 
applying his spurs, he had vanished in an instant 
from the sight. She paused until the steps of 
his steed ceased to fall upon her ears; then, 
with a mournful spirit anda heavy step, she 


casion,you have perilled so much for a stranger. slowly re-entered the apartment.” 


JACOB FAITHFUL—A Yarn. 
“Well, now, suppose we sit down and make 


“He little knew, while thus he spoke, in a ourselves comfortable,” observed Stapleton; but 
manner, so humbly of himself, of the deep in- | here be somebody else coming up—who can it 


be?” 

‘“‘T say, old codger, considering you be as 
deaf as a post, you hears pretty well,” said old 
Tom. 

“ Yes, I hear very well in the house, provided 


not trust himself for a moment to regard the | people don’t speak loud.” 
conjecture—which everand anon thrust itself | 


** Well, that’s a queer sort of deafness; I think 
we all are troubled with the same complaint,” 
cried Tom, laughing. 

During this remark the Domine made his ap- 
pearance. Salve Dominus,” said I, upon his 
entering, taking my worthy pedagogue by the 
hand. 

‘* Et tu quoque filius meus, Jacobus! but who 
have we here? the deaf man, the maiden, and— 
eheu!—the old man called old Fom, and like- 
wise the young Tom;”—and the Domine looked 
very grave. 

‘Nay sir,” said young Tom, going up to the 
Domine, “I Know you are angry with us, because 
we both drank too much when were last in your 
company; but we promise—don’t we father?— 
not to do so again.” 


Domine more at ease; what he most feared was 
raillery and exposure on their parts. . ° 

“ Very true, old gentleman; TomandI did 
bouse our jibs up a little too taut when last we 
met—but what then?—there was the grog, and 
there was nothing to do.” | 

« All human natur,” observed Stapleton. 

** Come, sir, you have not said one word to 
me,” said Mary, going up to the Domine. “Now 
you must sit down by me, and take care of me, 
and see that they all behave themselves, an 
keep sober.”’ 

The Domine cast a look at Mary, which was 


intended for her alone, but which was not un-| 


perceived by young Tomorme. ‘We shall 
sat down to the table, which just admitted six, 
with close stowage. The Domine on one side 
of Mary, Tom on the other, Stapleton next 
to Tom, then Land old Tom, who closed in on 
the other side of the Domine, putting one of his 
timber toes on the old gentleman’s corns, which 
induced him to lift up his leg in a hurry, and 
draw his chair still closer to Mary, to avoid a 
repetition of the accident; while old Tom was 


on the part of old Tom, not to feel with a wood- 
en leg, and on the part of the Domine, to feel 
with a bad corn, was all nothing but ** human 
natur.”? At last we were all seated, and Mary, 
who had provided for the evening, produced 
two or three pots of beer, a bottle of spirits, 
pipes, and tobacco. 7 

‘** Liberty Hall—I smokes,” said Stapleton, 
lighting his pipe, and falling back on his chair. 

«ll put a bit of clay in my mouth, too,” fol- 
lowed up old Tom; “it makes one thirsty, and 
one enjoys one’s liquor.” 

« Well, I malts,” said Tom, reaching a pot of 
porter, and taking a long pall, till he was out of 
breath. ‘* What do you, Jacob?” . 

shall wait’a little, Tom.” 

*‘And what do you do, sir?” said Mary to the 
Domine. The Domine shook his head. ‘ Nay, 
but you must—or I shall think you do not like 
my company. Come, let me filla pipe for you.” 
Mary filled a pipe and handed it to the Domine, 
who hesitated, looked at her, and was overcome. 
He lighted it, and smoked furiously. _ 

«The ice is breaking up—we shall have a 
change of weather—the moon quarters to-mor- 
row,” observed old Tom, puffing between every 
observation, ‘and then honest men may earn 
their bread again. Bad times for you, old cod- 
ger, heh!” continued he, addressing Stapleton. 
Stapleton nodded an assent through the smoke, 


he’s deaf, a’ter all; I thought he was only sham- 
ming abit. I say, Jacob, this is the weather to 
blow your fingers, and make your eyes bright.” 
* Rather to blow a cloud, and make your eyes 
water,’ replied Tom, taking up the pot; ‘ I’m 
just as thirsty with swallowing smoke; as if I had 


head. Be not vexed--chide not,” he mur- 


a pipe myself—at all events, I pipe my eye.— 


This judicious reply of young Tom’s put the |}, 


have some fun, Jacob,” said he, aside, as we all: 


axing pardon, and Stapleton demonstrating that 


which was first perceived by old Tom. ** Well, 


Jacob,’ continued Tom to me apart, ‘do look 
how the old gentleman is funking Mary, and 
casting sheep’s eyes at her through the smoke.” 

‘He appears as if he were inclined to board 
her in the smoke,’ replied I. 

“Yes, and she to make no fight of it, but sur- 
render immediately,’ said. Tom. 

_ * Don’t you believe it, Tom, I know her bet- 
ter; she wants to laugh at him, nothing more; 
she winked her eye at me just now; but I would 
not laugh, as Ido not choose that the old gen- 
tleman should be trifled with. 1 will tax her 
severely to-morrow,’ 

During all this time old Tom and Stapleton 
smoked in silence: the Domine made use of 
his eyes in dumb parlance to Mary; who answer- 
ed him with her own. bright glances, and Tom 
and I began to find it yather dull; when at last 
old Tom’s pipe was exhausted, and he had laid 
it down. ‘There, ’ll smoke no more—the 
worst of a pipe is, that one can’t smoke and talk 
at the same time. Mary, my girl, take your 
eyes off the Domine’s nose, and hand me that 
bottle of stuff. What, glass to mix it in—that’s 
more genteel than we are on board, Tom.’— 


/Tom filled’ a runner of grog, took half off at a 


huge'sip, and put it down on the table. *¢ Will 
you do as we do, sir?’ said he, addressing the 
Domine. 

‘Nay, friend Dux, nay—pr’ythee persuade 
me not--avaunt!? and the Domine, with an ap- 


pearance of horror, turned away from the bottle 


handed towards him by old Tom. - 

» *Notdrink any thing,’ said Mary to the Do- 

mine, looking at him with surprise; ‘ butindeed 

you must, or I shall think you despise us, and 

do not think us fit to be in your company.’ 
‘Nay, maiden, entreat me not. Ask any 

thing of me but this,’ replied the Domine. 

* Ask any thing but this—that’s just the way 
people have of refusing,’ replied Mary; ‘were I 
to. ask any thing else, it would be the same an- 
swer—ask any thing but ‘this. Now if you 
will not drink to please me, I shall quarrel 


with you. You shall drink a glass, and 1’ll mix 


it-for you.” The Domine shook his head.— 
Mary made a glass of grog, and then put it to 
her lips. '* Now if you refuse to drink it, after 
I have tasted it, I’ll never spéak to you again.” 
So saying, she handed the glass to to the Do- 
mine. 

‘Verily, maiden, I must needs refuse, for I did 
make a mental vow.’ 

a vow was that? was its worn on the Bi. 
ble? 

‘Nay, noton the sacred book, but in my 
thoughts, most solemnly.’ 

‘O! I make those vows every day, and never 
keep one of them; so that won’t do. Now ob- 
serve, I give you one more chance. I shall 
drink a little more, and if you do not immedi- 
ately put your lips to the same part of the tum- 
bler, Pil never drink to you again.” Mary put 
the tumbler again to her lips, drank a little, 
with her eyes fixed upon the Domine, who 
watched her with distended nostrils and mus- 
cular agitation of countenance. With -her 
sweetest smile, she handed him the tumbler; the 
Domine half held out his hand, withdrew it, put 
it down again, and by degrees took the tumbler. 
Mary conquered, and I watched the malice of 
her look as the liquor trickled down the Do- 
mine’s throat. Tom and I exchanged glances. 
The Domine put down the tumbler, and then, 
looking round as a guilty person, colored up to 
the eyes; but Mary, who perceived that her vic- 
tory was but half achieved, put her hand upon his 
shoulder and asked him to let hertastethe grog 
again. ‘Ialso, to make him feel more at -ease, 
helped myself to a glass. Tom did the same, 
and old Tom, with more regard to the feelings 
of the domine'than in his bluntness of character 
I would have given him credit for, said in a 
quiet tone, ‘The old gentleman is afraid of grog 
because he seed me take a drop too much, but 
that’s no reason why grog ar’n’t a good thing, 
and wholesome, in moderation. A glass or two 
is very well, and better stillwhen sweetened by 
the lips of a pretty girl; and even if the Do- 
mine does not like it, he’s too much of a gen- 
tleman not to give up his dislikes to please a 
lady. More’s the merit; for if he did like it, it 
would be no sacrifice, that’s sartain. Don’t you 
think.so, my old boozer” continued he, ad- 
dressing Stapleton, who smoked in silence. 

_ Human natur,’ replied Stapleton, taking the 
pipe out of his mouth, and spitting under the 
table. 

‘Very true, master; and so here’s to your 
health, Mr. Domine, and may you never want a 
pretty girl to talk to, or a glass of grogto drink 


her health with.’ 
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‘QO, but the Domine don’t care about pretty 
girls, father,’ replied Tom; ‘he’s too learned and 
clever; he thinks about nothing but the moon, 
and Latin, and Greek, and philosophy, and all 
that.’ 

‘Who can say what’s under the skin, Tom? 
bi there’s no knowing what is, and what isn’t— 
Sall’s shoe for that.’ 

‘Never heard of Sall’s shoe, father; that’s new 
7 to me.’ 

‘Didn’t I ever tell you that, Tom?—well then 
you shall have it now—that is, if all the com- 
pany be agreeable.’ 

“*() yes,’ cried Mary; ‘pray tell us,’ 

*Would you like to hear it, sir?’ 

‘J never heard of Sall Sue in my life, and 
! would fain hear her history,’ replied the Do 
mine; proceed, friend Dux.’ 

, “Well, then, you must know when I was a- 
4 board of the Terp-sy-chore, there was a fore- 
a topman, of the name of Bill Harness, a good 
sort of chap enough, but rather soft in the up- 
i per works. Now we’d been onthe Jamaica 
bk station for some years, and had come home, 
ae and merry enough, and happy enovgh we were, 
wv (those that were left of us,) and we were 
Lf spending our money like the devil. Bill Har- 
| ness had a wife who was very fond of he, and 
v4 he very fond of she, but she was aslattenly sort 
oH, of a body, never tidy in her rigging, all adrift 
‘ot at all times. She never wore no stays of no 
kind, and she all fell down afore, and never 
hauled up the slack behind, and what’s more, 
she never had a shoe up at heel, so she went by 
} «4 the name of Slattenly Sall, and the first lieuten- 
ant, who wasa “ticular sort of a chap, never 
liked to see her on deck, for you see she put 
her hair in paper on New Year’s day, and never 
changed it or took it out till the year came 
round again. However, be it as it may be, she 
sn loved Bill, and Bill loved, and they were very 

Pai happy together. A’ter all, it a’rn’t whether a 

woman’s tidy without, that makes a man’s hap- 
3 piness, it depends upon whether she be right 

| within; that is, if she be good tempered, and 
i. obliging, and civil, and ’commodating, and so 
ae forth. A’ter the first day or two—person’s no- 
(psf thing—eyes get palled, like the capstern when 
jay the anchor’s up to the bows; but what a man 
p 4 likes is to nestle in a woman’s bosom, and not 

, be disturbed by vagaries, or gusts of temper.— 
Pt Well, Bill was happy—but one day he was de- 
sin vilish unhappy, because Sall had lost one of her 
re shoes, which wasn’t to be wondered at, consi- 
* dering as how she was always slipshod. ‘Who 
has seen my wife’s shoe” says he. ‘Hang your 
anh wife’s shoe,’ said one, ‘it wam’t worth casting 
an eye upon.’ Still he cried out, ‘Who has 
| seen my wife’sshoe” ‘I seedit,’ says another. 
‘Where?’ says Bill. ‘I seed it down at heel,’ 
ae says the fellow. But Bill still hollowed out 

about his wife’s shoe, which, it appeared, she 

had dropped off her foot as she was going up 

the forecastle ladder to take the air a bit, just 

as it wasdark. At last, Bill made so much fuss 

about it, that the ship’s company laughed, and 
all called out to each other, ‘Who has seen Sall’s 

shoe”? ‘Have you got Sall’s shoe?’ and they 

| passed the word fore and aft the whole evening, 


‘i till they went to their hammocks. Notwith- 
4 standing, as Sall’s shoe was not forthcoming, the 
ea next morning Bill goes on the quarter deck, 
a and complains to the first lieutenant, as how he 
wey had lost Sall’s shoe. ‘D—n Sall’s shoe,’ said 
im he, ‘haven’t I enongh to look after without your 
wife’s shoes, which can’t be worth twopence.’ 
Weill, Bill argues that his wife has only one 
| shoe left, and that won’t keep two feet dry, and 
i begs the first lieutenant to order a search for it; 
but the first lieutenant turns away, and tells 
en him to go to the devil, and all the men grin at 
. Bill’s making such a fuss about nothing. So 
ie Bill at last goes up to the first lieutenant, and 
Le whispers something, and the first lieutenant 
| booms him off with his speaking trumpet, as if 
% 4 he was making too free, in whispering to his 
: commanding officer, and then sends for the 
master-at-arms. ‘Collier,’ says he,‘ this man 
Mi has lost his wife’s shoe: let a search be made 
a for it immediately—take all the ship’s boys, and 
HY, look every where for it; if you find it, bring it 
1 Bi up to me.’ So away goes the master-at-arms 
witb his cane, and collects all the boys to look 
for Sall’s shoe—and they go peeping about the 
main deck, under the guns, and under the hen- 
coops, and in the sheep-pen, and every where; 
now and then getting a smart slap with the cane 
behind, upon the taut parts of their trowsers, to 
make them look sharp, until they all wished 
Sall’s shoe at Old Nick, and her too, and Bill 
in the bargain. 
At last one of the boys picks it out of the 


manger, where it had lain all the night, poked 
up and down by the noses of the pigs, who 
didn’t think it eatable, although it might have 
smelt human-like; the fact was, it was the boy 
who had picked up Sall’s shoe when she drop- 
ped it, and had shied it forward. It sartainly 
did not seem tobe worth all the trouble, but 
howsomeever it was taken aft by the master-at 
arms, and laid onthe capsternhead. Then Bill 
steps out, and takes the shoe before the first 
lieutenant, and cuts it open, and from between 
the lining pulls out four ten-pound notes, which 
Sall had sewn up there by way of security; and 
the first lieutenant tells Bill he was a great fool 
to trust his money in the shoe of a womar. who 
always went slipshod, and tells him to go about 
his business, and stow his money away ina safer 
place next time. A’ter, ifany thing was better 
than it looked to be, the ship’s company used 
always to say it was like Sall’s shoe. There 
you have it all.” 

“Well,” says Stapleton, taking the pipe out 
of his mouth, “I know a fact of a mucliness 
with that, which happened to me when I was 
below the river tending a ship at Sheerness—for 
at one time, d’ye see, | used toply there. She 
was an old fifty gun ship, called the Adamant, 
if recollect right. One day, the first lieutea- 
ant, who, like your’n, was a mighty particular 
sort of chap, was going round the maindeck, 
and he sees an old pair of canvass trousers stow- 
ed in under the trunnion of one of the guns. 
So, says he, ‘whose be these” Now no man 
would answer, because they knowed very well 
that it would be as good asa fortnight in the 
black list. With that the first lieutenant bun- 
dlesthem out of the port, and away they floats 
astern with the tide. It was about half an honr 
after that, that I comes off with the milk for the 
wardroom mess, and a man named Will Heavi- 
side, says to me, ‘Stapleton,’ says he, ‘the first 
lieutenant has thrown my canvas trousers over- 
board, and be d——d to him; now I must have 
them back.’ ‘But where be they” says I, ‘I 
suppose down at the bottom, by this time, and 
the flat fish dubbing their noses into them.’ ‘No 
no,’ says he, they wont never sink, but float till 
eternity; they be gone down, with the tide, and 
they will come back again, only you keepa 
sharp look out for them, and I’ll give you five 
shillings if you bringthem.’ Well, I seed little 
chance of ever seeing them again, or of my 
seeing five shillings; but as it so happened next 
tide, the very *denticle trousers comes up star- 
ing me in the face. I pulls them in, and takes 
them to Will Heaviside, who appears to be 
mightily pleased, and gives me the money. ‘I 
wouldn’t have lost them for ten; no, not for 
twenty pounds,’ says he. ‘At all events you’ve 
paid me more than they are worth,’ says I.— 
‘Have I” says he, ‘stop a bit,’ and he outs with 
his knife, and rips open the waistband, and pulls 
out a piece of linen, and out of the piece of 
linen he pulls out achild’s caul. ‘There,’ says 
he, ‘now you knows why the trousers wouldn’t 
sink, and I’ll leave you to judge whether they 
ar’nt worth five shillings.’ That’s my story.” 

‘*Well, I can’t understand how it is, thata 
caul should keep people up,” observed old 

‘*At all events, a call makes people come up 
fast enough on board a man-of-war, father.” 

‘*That’s true enough, but I am talking of a 
child’s.caul, not ofa boatswain’s, Tom.” 

“I'll just tell you how it is,” replied Staple- 
ton, who had recommenced smoking; ‘it’s hu- 
man natur.” 

‘*What is your opinion, sir?” said Mary to the 
Domine. 

“Maiden,” replied the Domine, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth, “I opine that it’s a vul- 
garerror. Sir Thomas Brown, I think it is, 
hath the same idea; many and strange were the 
superstitions which have been banded down by 
our less enlightened ancestors—all of which 
mists have been cleared away by the powerful 
rays Of truth.” 

“Well, but, master, if a vulgar error saves a 
man from Davy Jones’ locker, a’an’t it just as 
pe to sew it up in the waistband of your trous- 
ers?’ 


‘Granted, good Dux, if it would save a man; 
but how isit possible? it is contrary to the first 
elements of science.” 

-**What matter does that make, provided it 
holds a man up?” : 

“Friend Dux, thou art obtuse.” 

“Well, perhaps I am, as I don’t know what 
that is.” 

_ *But, father don’t you recollect,” interrupt- 
ed Tom, ‘“‘what the parson said last Sunday,that 
path saved men? Now, Master Domine, may it 


not be the faith that a man has in the caul which 
may save him.” 
“Young Tom, thou art astute.” 


Saturpay, Aveust 2, 1834. 


Female Intrepidity.—The Boston Patriot re- 
lates the following: —* On Saturday afternoon, 
about four o’clock, ason of Mr. Justin An- 
drews, 9 or 10 years old, fell overboard from 
one of the wharves, above Boston South Bridge 
rear of Washirgton street, and was in danger 
of being drowned. His mother and little sis- 
ter saw his situation from the wharf, and cried 
loudly for help, when a young Irish woman, a 
domestic in the family, seeing no other aid at 
hand, jumped into the water, caught hold of 
the boy, and supporting him with one arm, 
clung with the other to one of the posts of the 
wharf until some men came to their rescue.” 


Guy Rivers. 

A New York correspondent of the Charles- 
ton Courier writes: “Simms has succeeded 
eminently in his new novel, Guy Rivers. ‘The 
New York critics have extolled it highly, and 
the Harpers have already sold 1500 copies, out 
of an edition of 2000. I have read it, and think 
it a well oonstructed tale, written in excellent 
style, and calculated to give the author an ele- 
vated rank among American novelists. The 
book is thoroughly southern in its authorship, 
in sentiment, and in action. Charleston has 
reason already to be proud, and will have rea- 
son to be much prouder, of the contributions, 
made and to be made, by this her native son, 
to the literature of her common country. He 
is quite a pet with the Harpers, the enterpris- 
ing and munificent patrons of literature, and his 
road to fame, and I trust to fortune, lies open 
before him.” 

We have read Guy Rivers. It is a creditable 
production, equal in many respects to the best 
of Cooper’s productions, and infinitely superior 
to several from the pen of the ‘flattered and 
fallen;” but Guy Rivers, revertheless, has 
faults—gross and important faults. Its author 
is yet young—less than thirty—and, with his 


faults corrected, will soon acquire the first rank | 


among American novelists. 


Another Veteran Gone.—Benjamin Burke, 
Esq. a soldier of the revolution died, in Upper 
Merion, Montgomery county, a few days since, 
in the ninety-second year of his age. A cor- 
respondent of the Norristown Herald says,— 
** On the eve of the revolution he had just com- 
menced life at the head of a family, having 
started with the necessity of “winning his 
speed with his spurs.”” He embarked in his 
country’s camp with all the energy of his 
character. Through every stage of the struggle 
he stood faithful to his principles and his duty 
te his country. In °76 he left a promising 


business to lead a company of his fellow citi-| during the bathing season. The “ Fork vp 


zens to Amboy.—Among the sacrifices and 
sufferings of that trying period, was the loss 
of his previously acquired property—Undamp- 
ed by this check, he commenced anew, and by 
honorable enterprise and perseverance, soon 
recovered his lost ground, and obtained com- 
fort and independence for his family. 


Cheap -Travelling.—One of the boats on the 
North River carries passengers from Albany 


FROM CAPE MAY. : 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, DATED i* q 
Cape May, July 29, 1834, 
arrived here a few days since, inthe steam 
boat Independence, Capt. Pierce, in a short a 
and agreeable passage from your city. The 
accommodations on board the boat are such ag I: 
deserve commendation. Ww 
I need not describe Cape Island to you.  ~ 
is one of the most agreeable retreats that could of 
be resorted to, for a week or fortnight during P! 
the summer season. The sea breeze is de. 
lightful—the sea bath is delightful. No one be le 
complains, while here, of a want of appetite in 
no matter what might have been the condition pl 
of his digestive organs when at home. We ki 
have not less than from eight hundred to a T 
thousand visiters here at present, and there are is 
ample accommodations for two hundred more, | deo 
Many are leaving us with every boat—having | de 
tarried here their allotted time, so that an ae. . * 
cession of one hundred per day, for a fortnight, ~~ *" 
will not overcrowd the island. I state this, _ 
because many of those who have recently ar- oy 
rived, were apprehensive, before they landed, ast 
of being unable to procure comfortable quar- ris 
ters. Among the visiters are several distin. ca 


guished citizens. Judge Baldwin, Gen. Pat. 
terson, the Rev. Dr. Henshaw, of Baltimore, 
Professor Hodge of Princeton, the Rev. Mr. 
Alexander, and others who are not personally 
known tome. The visiters, one and all, ap- 
pear delighted, and those who leave, do so © 
with great reluctance. Since the last season, 
several improvements have been made in the 
principal boarding houses. An important ad- 
dition has been made to Congress Hall, which 
continues under the supervisorship of Post 
Master Hughes, well known for his excellent 
humour and constant mirth. A splendid ball 
was given at this establishment last evening, 
in which the old and young, married and single, | 
participated. Judge Baldwin was among the — 
liveliest of the dancers. The ladies deserve 
great credit for the elegant manner in which 
the room was decorated. 

The Mansion House, kept by Messrs Wade * 
& Sturdevant, is conducted in the best style 
—the table d’hote is excellent—wines of the 
first quality, and attendants in keeping. I feel 
assured that Messrs. W. & S. will render the | 
Cape still more attractive. There are several 
other excellent houses—one kept by Captain 
Humphrey Hughes, situated within a hundred 
yards of the sea, that may be especially re- 
commended to invalids. It is a quiet, orderly 
and well conducted establishment. 

I perceive, on examining the beach imme- 
diately in front of the boarding houses, that it 
is not in such excellent order as it ought to be 
—several holes having been worn in it. The 
proprietors of the boarding houses should pay 
more attention to this matter, as females are 


very easily frightened. The steps leading to whi 
the beach require repairing, and a floor should “the | 
, be laid over the loose sand, if not for the ac- ~ . Q 
commodation of the gentlemen, at least forthe mor 
comfort of the ladies. A Superintendant of the “to th 
Beach might, with propriety, be appointed v er 
P 

Cvs,” a very authoritative association by the ture: 
way, Should take these matters intoconsiderae © W 
tion. One excellent rule has been established “$0 on 
by this club, the non-allowance of any impro- — | 


per noise, or other improprieties calculated to 
disturb the visiters. 

By invitation of the Club, the Rev. Mr. Al- 
exander delivered a sermon at the Mansion 
House on Sunday evening last. It was listened 
to with deep attention by a large auditory.— 


to New York for fifty cents a head. 


| The Rev. Dr. Henshaw also preached an elo- 
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quent sermon in the afternoon at Congress 
Hall. It was well suited to the occasion, and 
the company, and could not but have produced 
q salutary impression, for the time, at least. 

One or two more boarding houses on the 
Island might be built with advantage, and 
would, if kept by Philadelphians, who under- 
stand the business, and the wants and wishes 
of their customers, prove profitable enter- 
prises. 

Another suggestion—might not the excel- 
lent water at the Cold Springs be introduced 
into the boarding houses by iron or wooden 
pipes, somewhat in the manner that the Schuyl- 
kill water is introduced into Philadelphia!— 
This would prove an additional charm to the 
island, as the water at present in use here 
does not taste peculiarly excellent to a Phila- 
delphian. 

A friend who came down a day or twosince 
in the Linnaeus, Captain Hays, desires me to 
say a word with regard to that boat and her 
commander. The L., it is true, is not one of 
the largest steamers on the river, but she is a 
neat and comfortable little vessel, with an easy 
motion, and is handsomely fitted up through- 
out. Her captain is agreeable, and especially 
attentive to passengers. ‘This boat deserves a 
liberal share of encouragement. Indeed both 
lines should be adequately encouraged, for the 
sake of competition, and hence for the advan- 
tage of the public. The Linnaeus leaves Race 
street wharf twice a week. If any thing of 
interest occurs, a friend, who is an active 
member of the Fork Club, will promptly in- 
form you of it. Yours, &. 


THE CHOLERA. 

MONTREAL.—The Sanitary Committee 
of Montreal have made a report of the number 
of cases of the fatal epidemic, that have come 
under their cognizance in the different districts. 
From the eleventh of July, the day on which 
the disease first made its appearance this sea- 
son, to the twenty second inst. 44 cases have 
been received at the hospitals, of which 28 
have proved fatal—11 had been discharged as 
convalescent—remaining 5. Every arrange- 
ment for preventing the spread of this direful 
malady has been adopted. Clean hospitals, 
indefatigable physicians, attentive nurses:and 
good medicines have been prepared. That it 
has not created greater havoc is a matter of 
surprise, as in many parts emigrants, amount- 
ing toone or two hundred, were found hud- 
dled together in a small building, surrounded 
by filth. Numbers who were unable, for want 
of means, to reach their point of destination, 
have been forwarded by the Emigrant Society 
and other Institutions. 972 of this class had 
already been thus dispersed. The Sanitary 
Committee call upon. the authorities to co-ope- 
rate with them in removing existing nuisances 
which may tend to injure the general health of 
the city. 

QUEBEC.—The accounts from Quebec are 
more favorable, of twenty-three cases admitted 


4 


to the Hospital, only three terminated fatally. | 


Very little alarm prevailed among the citizens. 
PITTSBURG.—The American Manufac- 


turer of Saturday says,— ee 

We have heard of a few cases of Cholera which 
occurred within our city, but believe that there is 
no certainty as to its existence among us at this time. 
One half the stories told by some of our medical men 
about this disease, we put no belief in whatever. 
Almost every quack, for instance, will tell, if Cho- 
lera is spoken of, that he has had in his practice dur- 
ing this season, dozens of eases—all of which he over- 
came; he gives, however, no names, for the good 
reason that he could not; he, perhaps, not having in 
reality any cases, and thus it is that idle stories about 
Cholera obtain circulation. We can but say that 
our city is as healthy at this time, as is usual at this 


season of the year, and the towns along the Ohio 


are, 80 far as known, clear of Cholera in a dangerous 
form. A few cases have been reported at Louisville, 
some have occurred on steam boats on the river, 
(which latter is, indeed, the most likely place for 
its occurrence,) but in general, the Western towns 
and the Western rivers are free from the disease. 
The traveller in his journey to the West, need have 
no dread on account of this disease. 


Fifty-two deaths occurred in Baltimore dur- 
ing the week ending on Thursday last. Of 
these two died of Small Pox, two of Cholera 
Morbus, and twenty-seven were infants under 
one year of age. 


A PIRATE.—Capt. Martinez, of the Spa- 
nish brig Guannota, at New York, from Ha- 
vana, states, that while on his passage, he 
saw, lying under the land off Santarugel, 
(Cuba,) a schooner, with no sail set, who, on 
his heaving in sight, made sail, gave chase, 
and came up with him at about 10 o’clock.— 
He spoke Capt. Martinez in broken English, 
and said he was from Jamaica and wanted pro- 
visions. Capt. M. now shifted his course and 
bore down for a British barque which was 
near. The strange sail then sheered off. She 
was a sharp built fore and aft schooner, full of 
men, and Capt. M. has no doubt was a pirate. 


CHURCH REVENUES. 

The British Bishops, a short time since, 
made an humble address to his Majesty, and 
in order to show that the clamours of the Peo- 
ple, in relation to what they describe as the 
enormous revenues of the church, are alto- 
gether unfounded, made the annexed state- 
ment, showing how very miserable is the sum 


annually received by the Bishops named. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury receives 


£32,000 

The Archbishop of York, 20,000 
Bishop of Winchester, 35,000 
Bishop of Ely, 25,000 
Bishop of Durham, 22,000 
Bishop of Salisbury, 16,000 
Bishop of London, 14,000 
Bishop of Worcester, 11,000 
Bishop of Norwich, 10,000 
10,000 


Bishop of Lincoln, 


Storm.—-On Wednesday last a thunder 
storm, accompanied with very vivid lightning 
and high wind, passed over Strasburg, Lan- 
caster county. The Columbia Spy states that 
on the afternoon of Thursday a storm of the 
same kind passed oyer that place. The wind 
was so high as to disconnect and carry off 
about one hundred and fifty feet of the roof of 
the new bridge. A flat boat, in which were a 
few persons, was immediately below the spot 
were it was separated from the structure and 
was struck by the shingles and rafters in their 
descent, and a hole being knocked in the bot- 
tom, immediately sunk. The men escaped 
withour injury, the water being shallow and 
the flying wood happily not striking any of 
them. 

Seven of the slaves, who were wrecked 
some time since in the brig Encomium, on her 
passage from Charleston for New Orleans, ar- 
rived at Charleston 19th inst. from Key West, 
voluntarily returning to their masters, Messrs. 
J. & H. Waddell, of North Carolina. 


Fire.—A fire broke out in New Orleans on 
the 11th inst. near the intersection of Gravier 
street, which consumed two drug stores, and 
the printing office of the New Orleans Mercan- 
tile Advertiser. All the books of accounts, 
files, papers, &c. have been destroyed. The 
editor of the Mercantile relies upon the mag- 
nanimity of his patrons for the payment of un- 
settled claims. We hope that, in this season 


pointed, but receive from the generous citizens 


of New Orleans that which is justly due, be- 


side an increased patronage sufficiently exten 
sive to render the misfortune rather a matter of 
gratulation than regret. 


of Guadaloupe, received by way of Charleston, 
contains the following: . 


‘* A horrible crime was committed on the 12th 
of this month, (June,) at Point Petre, Guadaloupe, 
on the body of Francisque Vaille, harbor master. 
His body was found pierced with 18 poignard wounds. 
The perpetrator of this crime is a man of the name 
of Marianna; he embarked the next day on board the 
schr Condor, which vessel cleared for Porto Rico, 
to touch at Dominica and St. Thomas. Marianna 
carries with him a sum of money which was stolen, 
it is supposed, from the residence of the said Vaille. 

Description of Marianna,—Speaks Spanish and 
Italian, and also imperfect French, 6 feet high, light 
hair, light and pale complexion, greenish eyes, aqui- 
line nose, oval face, a round scar on his right cheek, 
and a fresh wound on one of his hands, received pro- 
bably in the scuffle with Vaille. 

Marianna had an accomplice, who is marked with 
the small pox, and wears large whiskers. : 

It is ascertaiaed that Marianna sailed from St. 
Thomas on the 18th June for New-York. He had 
a Danish passport.” 


THE SAILOR’S HOME. 
We publish the following with pleasure, as 
one of the many evidences that have lately 
been given, of the advantages derived from the 
Sailor’s Home, a Boarding House established 
in this city, for the benefit of temperate and 


moral mariners. 


Sartor’s Home, July 14, 1834, 
To the Rev. T. Porter, Of, 

Dear Sir—My feelings would not allow me to de- 
part from your hospitable mansion, without offering 
my most grateful, sincere, and heartfelt thanks to the 
ladies and gentlemen, that form your humane estab- 
lishment, and particularly to-you and Capt. Tubbs, 
who I personally know, for the kind and friendly 
manner in which you took. me by the hand, after my 
unfortunate loss of the British barque Emerald, and 
a continuation of my unpleasant situation on board of 
a Spanish schooner. On approaching the shores of 
a foreign country, knowing not a soul, or where to 
go, and without any means, having recently been de- 
prived, very suddenly, of a very comfortable ship, 
and home; my mind, as you must suppose, was in a 
very miserable and reckless state. I had not. been 
long on your shore, when I fortunately fell in with 
Mr. William Welsh, who humanely, and very kind- 
ly proposed my going to the Sailor’s Home, a place 
totally unknownto me, I had not been long there, 
before | found it a home in reality; there { fell in 
with the hand of kindness, where every thing was 
comfortable, respectable, and well conducted, which 
was truly soothing to the feelings of an unfortunate. 
mariner, who was far distant from his native shore. 

The Sailor’s Home, at Philadelphia, is a place I 
shall look back to, with gratitude, respect, and with 
great pleasure, for the hospitality Lreceived within 
its walls. I shall be happy to make it known, wher- 
ever I may go; and would re¢ommend it to respect- 
able mariners, as a place where, I am. sure, they 
will find a comfortable retreat, after weathering the 
tempestuous gales of the ocean. In case of sickness, 
they will be taken great care of, which is too fre- 
quently neglected in most boarding houses, 

I beg Mr. Porter will do me the favour to offer 
my particular, sincere, and kind thanks to Mrs. 
Frost and Mrs. Tubbs; in short, I cannot find words 
to express my grateful thanks to them, for their sym- 
pathizing and fellow feeling towards me; also, please 
return my_sincere thanks to the remaining ladies and 
for their humane and chris- 
tian like feeling towards the mariners, who are con- 
stantly on the wing. The Jadies deserve great cre- 
dit for devoting their time to the household depart+ 
ment, to see nothing is wanting to add comfort to the 
sailor. 

The establishment has my good wishes at heart; 
and that it may prosper is my sincere prayer. 

I am, dear sir, with great respect, yours, vi 
much obliged, C. W. NOCKELLS, 

Late Master of the Barque Emerald. 
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_ DINNER TO MR. FORREST. 

This was a brilliant and. sumptous affair, 
judging from the aceounts given of it in the. 
New York papers of yesterday. Vice Chan- 
cellor M*Conn presided, assisted by P. M. 
Wetmore, Justice Lownds, and George D. 
Strong, Esq. Among the guests were seve- 
ral of the most distinguished members of the 
profession. Many of the distinguished citizens 
of New York were present. The third toast 


FOUL MURDER.—The official Gazette. 


Edwin Forrest: Estimable for his virtues—admi- 
rable for his talents. Good wishes attend his depar- 
ture, and warm hearts will greet his return. 


The toast was introduced by one of the Vice 
Presidents, with some eloquent and appro- 
priate remarks, and as soon as the applause 
subsided, Mr. Forrest rose, and addressed the 
company as follows: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

A member of a profession which brings me night- 
ly to speak before multitudes, it might seem affecta. 
tion in me to express how much Iam overcome by 
these oe marks of your kindness and a 
probation. I stand not.now before you torepeat the 
entimeats of the dramatist; but, in my own poor 
as to give utterance to feelings, which even the 

anguage of poetry eould not too strongly embody; ° 
and I feel, this evening, how much easier it is to 
counterfeit emotions on the mimic scene of the stage 
than to repress the embarrassing, yet grateful agita- 
tion, which this rich token of your favour has oc- 
casioned. ‘ My thanks must therefore be rendered 
in the most simple and unstudied language, for I feel 
“Tam no actor here.” 

You have made allusions, in terms of the most 
flattering kindness, to a period of my life I can never 
contemplate without emotions of the most thrilli 
and pleasurable nature—a period which beheld me, 
with a suddenness of transition more like a dream 
than reality; one day a poor, unknown, and anfriend- 
ed boy, and the next surrounded by ‘troops of 
friends,” counsellors ready to advise, and generous 
hearts prodigal of regard. In my immature and un- 
schooled efforts, lenient critics saw, or thought they 
saw, some latent evidences of talent, and with a ge- 
nerosity rarely equalled, crowded round me with en- 
couragement in payment of anticipated desert. The 
same spirit of kindness, which nurtured the germ, 
continued its fostering influence through each suc- 
cessive developement, and now, at the end of eight 
years, (eight Little years—how brief they have been 
made by you!) with unexhausted, nay increasing 
munificence, that spirit exercises itself in bestowin 
‘a memento of esteem, as much beyond the deserts 
of the man, as its early plaudits exceeded the merits 
of the boy. ' 

It, in the course of a career, by you made both 

pleasant and pros erous, Ihave appropriated a por 
tion of your bounty to the encouragement of dramatic 
literature, I have, asit were, acted but as your almo- 
ner, and have found my reward in the readiness with 
which you have extended, in its support, the same 
cherishing hand that sustained me in my youthfal ef- 
forts. One of.the writers, whose services, at my in- 
vitation, were given to the drama, after having proved 
his ability, by the production of a play, the. popular- 
ity of which you have not exaggerated, lies in a re- 
cent and untimely grave. The other, to whose noble 
Roman tragedy you have also particularly alluded, 
is now pursuing a successful career of literature in 
another land; and it is a source of no little pleasure 
to think that I have been, in some measure, instru- 
mental in calling into exercise a mind which, if I do 
not over estimate its powers, will add a fresh leaf to 
that unfading chaplet, with which Irving and Cooper, 
and Bryant and Halleck, with a few other kindred 
spirits, have already graced the escutcheon of our 
country. 
One allusion in your remarks has awakened emo- 
tions of the keenest sensibility. It brings home to 
me, more strongly than all the rest, how deeff#y I am 
indebted to you; for you have not only strewn my 
own path with flowers, but enabled me to discharge 
with efficiency the obligations of nature to orphan 
sisters and a widowed parent. To you Lowe it, that 
after a period of adversity, I have been permitted to 
render her latter days pleasant, “‘and rock the cradle 
of reposing age.” So far, however, from any com- 
pliment being due to me on this score, I may rather 
chide myself with having fallen short in my filial 
duties. Yet, were it otherwise, how could he be 
less than a devoted son and affectionate brother, who 
se experienced such parental kindness and fraternal 
riendship from a whole community. 

This token of your regard, I need not tell you how 
dearly I shall prize. 1 am about to visit forei 
lands. Ina few months, I shall probably behold the 
tomb of Garrick—Garrick, the pupil of Johnson, the 
companion and friend of statesmen and wits—Gar- 
nick, who now sleeps surrounded by the relies of 
kings and heroes, orators and bards, the magnates of 
the earth. I shall contemplate the mausoleum which 
encloses the remains of Talma—Talma, the familiar 
friend of him before whom monarchs trembled. I 
shall tread that classic soi! with which is mingled the 
dust of Roscius—of Roscius, the preceptor of Cicero, 
whose voice was lifted for him at the forum, and 
whose tears were shed upon his grave. While I 
thus behold, with feelings of deferential awe, the 
last resting places of those departed monarens of the 
drama, how will my bosom kindle with pride at the 
reflection, that I, so inferior in desert, have yet been 
honoured with a token as proud as-ever rewarded 
their most successful efforts. I shall then look upon 
this memorial; but while my eye is riveted within 
its “golden round,” my mind will travel back to this — 
scene and this hour, and my heart be with you, in 
my native land. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me express my 
grateful sense of your goodness by proposing, as a 


sentiment — 


was as follows: 


of his calamity, the editor may not be disap- 


The Citizens of New York.—Distinguished not 
more by intelligence, enterprise and integrity, than 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


by that generous and noble spirit which weleomes 
the stranger, and succours the friendless. 


EXTRAORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCE. 
The following remarkable circumstance 1s 


noticed in the Onondaga Standard. On the 
evening of the 9th inst., one of the warmest 
days of the season, three persons in the family 
of a Mr. Ward, living on the turnpike a mile 
or two west of Onondaga Hill, were struck 
with paralysis at the same instant of time.— 
There were other persons in another part of 
the house who were not affected. The effect 
produced was precisely like that of electricity. 
At the time it took place, a thunder shower 
was passing at about two miles distance, and 
it is stated that at the moment the persons in- 
jured fell, a strong flash of lightning was per- 
ceived, but it was not accompanied, or follow- 
ed immediately, by thunder. It is difficult to 
attribute the circumstance to the ordinary cau- 
ses of paralysis, affecting three persons 1n one 
family simultaneously; and we have never read 
or heard of a ease of silent electricity that pro- 
duced the usual consequences of a stroke of 
lightning. 


SHLEOSIONS. 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, for June. 
A CONSULTATION. 


“I trust I have the honour of seeing your 
Ladyship well this morning, and that Lord Cas- 
serole has passed atolerable night?’ minces the 
fashionable apothecary, spruce Mr. Cammomile, 
gliding with well practised and noiseless steps 
over the muffled carpet of J.ady Casserole’s 
drawing room in Charlton Terrace; casting a 
significant glance towards the golden pendule 
of the chimney piece to mark that conscious- 
ness of being within five-eights of a second of 
the minute of his appointment, which he could 
not presume to express in words. 

“A tolerable night?” cries Lady Casserole, 
with indignation. “Brown assures me that he 
did not sleep a wink!—Since that last prescrip- 
tiun of Sir Jacob’s, he has in fact been goin on 
progressively from bad to worse,—restless, 
nervous, without appetite, and without ease.” 

Cammomile knit his brows into sympathy, 
and shook his head, as if it had contained one 
of his own draughts. 

‘Tn short, unless Sir: Jacob-Gemini, and Sir 
Richard Colchicum, can hit upon something 
new for him this morning, I must begin to 
think of calling in further advice.” 

‘Your Ladyship cannot coubtles be too in- 
siduous,’’ insinuates the gentle Commomile, 
well aware that every change of men necessi- 
tating achange of measures, is for the advan- 
tage of his annual account—that a sudden 
transition from Bellandonna and leeches, to 
quinine and pitch plasters, will be at least a 
couple of guineas in favour of his bill. 

“There isa Dr. Smith, of whom my friend 
the Duchess has been telling me wonders!” 

Dr. Smith?’ hesitates the 
fashionable apothecary. ‘Dr. Hamilton Smith.’ 

* Oh! Dr. Hamilton Smith!—Exactly!—a 
highly respectable man, lives in George Street, 
Hanover Square, and drives a pair of handsome 
bays,—with a theory of his own digestion. He 
has written a pamphlet or two.— A most high- 
ly respectable practitioner.” 

“Dr. Smith attends Lord Lansden’s family, 
and the Cambtons, aad Grevilles; in short he 
is very highly spoken of. Suppose we call him 
in! 

‘“‘Why really—here is Sir Richard Colchi- 
cum’s carriage?” ejaculates the apothecary, 
baightening. ‘Most punctual man Sir Richard 


Colchium! "Just as thé clock is striking. No 


one with whom [ like better to attend, than 
Sir Richard Colchicum! ‘‘Good morning Sir 
Richard, good morning!” . 
“Good morning! Your Ladyship’s most 
obedient. What news to day of my patient?” 
“‘Nothing can be worse! Lord Casserole nei- 
their eats, drinks, nor sleeps,” replies ber 
Ladyship drily.. 
**Pulse low,—-appetite failing,’’ appendixes 
Cammomile. . 
‘*Quite right. Just as we expected,” cries 
Richard; “the effect of the last change of me- 
dicines. His Lordship is going on as well as 


we don’t want him to drink,—we don’t want 
him to sleep. We only want him to recover.” 
«*But when I tell you, Sir 
“Tell me nothing, Madam; tell me nothing; 
Sir Jacob will be here in a minute (just struck 
two!) and then with your leave, we will visit 
our patient. 
“But it is necessary you should know, Sir 
Richard,” 
“All that is necessary for me to know, Ma- 
dam, I can enquire of Lord Casserole’s own 
man, Brown is always onthe spot; and —— 
Very strange that Sir Jacob does not make his 
appearance. 

“I know Sir Jacob has just now a very ardu- 
ous attendance on Lady Jemima Lullaby,” in- 
sinuates Commomile. ‘She has several sick 
children; and will scarcely let our friend escape 
out of her nursery.”’. 

‘*Then he should’nt make appointments in 
other people’s drawing rooms. I must be in 
the Regent’s Park by half after two.” 

“Then do yo really think, Sir Richard, that 
I need undergo no immediate uneasiness on 
Lord Casserole’s account? I should be sorry 
you know, that people had reason to talk of 
my being seen every night at balls or the opera 
if there were any immediate danger.” 

‘*Go where you like, ma’m. What good ca 
you do by staying at home? Lord Casserol 
appears to be accustomed to the services on 
his own man.” 

‘‘And Brownis such an attentive creature!’’f 
“1 would as soon have Brown sitting up with 
his lordship as sit up with him myself,” cries 
Cammomile emphatically. 

- “Strange that Sir Jacob can’t keep his time! 
cries Sir Richard, dragging out something re- 
sembling a watch, by something resembling a 
drag chain. “I must be off in ten minutes,” 

“1 saw by this morning’s papers that the 
Duke of Lahcashire is suffering from a slight 
catarrh; and Sir Jacob is probably detained at 
Lancashire House, interposes the benignant 
Camomile. 

‘Then with your leave, Mr. Cammomile,we 
wil proceed at once to Lord Casserole’s room, 
for my time is precious,” growls Colchicum. 

*‘Certainly—certainly, Sir Richard. And 
whatever instructions you may think proper 
to leave, I shall be most happy to stay and re- 
port toSirJacob. Ha! I think [hear a car- 
riage ?”” 

“It has stopped next door, at the General’s! 
Sir Jacob is always so late!” cries Lady Cas- 
serole, peevishly. ‘Really these consultation 
days make me quite nervous!” 

there he is at last!’ ejaculates Cam- 
momile. *‘f Know his footman’s knock.” 

If my fellow were to make half as much 
noise f would knock him down,” says Colchi- 
cum. ‘**Myrule is when I see astraw in the 
street to ring.” 

excellent regulation.” 

‘‘Can’t conceive how it can take a man all) 
this time to make his way up one pair of stairs | 
I must be off in five minutes.” 

‘““My dear sir, we must make allowances!— 
Our friend Sir Jacob is not quite so young as 
he was,” insinuates Cammomile, with a know- 
ing smile. 


“Sir Jacob Gemini!” announces the solemn, 
butler, while a gorgeous footman throws open | 
the door; and in glides, with serpent like sinu- | 
osity, the most courtly of modern leeches. 

“Ten thousand, thousand pardons, my dear 
Lady Casserole! I must throw myself upon your 
ladyship’s forbearance, though I have actually | 
been forced to tear away a button in escaping 
from the duke of Lancashire, in order to keep 
‘my appointment here. Your ladyship knows his 
Grace’s little foible? Quite impossible to get 
off, when once he fastens himself upon you!— 
Sir Richard, your kindness will, I am sure, ex- 
cuse me. Cammomile, my good fellow, how 
are we going on upstairs?’ How does poor 
Lord Cassersle find himself, since I had the 
last pleasure of meeting you here?” 

‘*‘Why I fear not quite so well.” 

**Ah! just what 1 was anticipating with Lady 
Jemima Lullaby; who I do assure you my dear 
Lady Casserole, takes the warmest interest in 
his lordsiip’s melancholy position. Not a day 
passes that she does not say tome, ‘my dear 
Sir Jacob, whatis your real opmign of poor 
dear Lord Casserole! -Do you think him likely 
to go off suddenly or not?” 

_**Lord Casserole eats very little, and scarce- 
ly sleeps at all,”’ observes the disconsolate lady. 
~ Exactly the condition of our poor friend, 
the Dowager Lady Bronchia,” says Sir Jacob, 
in a confidential aside to Cammomile; turning 


well as possible. We don’t want him to eat,— 


round to Lady Casserole toadd, ‘‘Her ladyship 


has swallowed only halfa Naples biscuit soaked | 
in punch jelly, since Sunday morning; and her 
dame de compagnie, Miss Twaddle, assured 
me, last night, that they had not been able to 
get the old lady to sleep, although she had 
read through to her, twice over, the whole last 
number of the Quarterly Review. Poor soul!’ 

“‘Supposing we go up to Lord Casserole;—’ 
must be off ina minute,” growls Sir Richard 
Colchicum. 

‘*-With all my heart! Lady Casserole will 
perhaps do us the honour to accompany us,— 
If any thing could tend to animate the poor 
patient, it would doubtless be a visit from her 
ladyship! Must I show you the way, Sir Rich- 
ard! Cammomile, my good fellow, pray pre- 
cede us, that we may not break in unannounc- 
ed. Ha! little Fido,—good dog,—down Fido, 
—down, Sir! The handsomest spaniel in Lon- 
don;—a king Charles of course. Lady Casse- 
role, pray allow me to congratulate you, en 
passant, on this little bit of Dresden. Quite a 
bijou! Rittener’s, [presume? Chairming stair- 
case! ‘The Charlton Terrace houses boast the 
boast the easiest staircases in town—and such 
aview! Sir Richard, have you ever noticed 
the Surry hills from that window? Cammo- 
mile, may we come in?” 

‘*‘Well Mr. Brown, how is Lord Casserole to- 
day?” inquired Sir Richard. 

**Bad as he can be Sir, his not opened his 
lips these fourteen hours,” 

“Will your Lordship give me leave to feel 
your pulse?” says Sir Jacob, extending his own 
hand with amenity, and taking out a Bregnet 
watch at the same moment. 

‘‘The Doctor is asking you, may Lord, to 
put out your arm,” whispered Brown to the 
sick man. “Ugh! ugh! ough! ough! ough! 

“My Lord don’t seem to have much sense 
of what is going on,” rejoins Mr. Brown, much 
affected. 

‘‘Never mind don’t disturb him,” says Sir 
Richard. 

“Is your Lordship aware of any change of 
symptoms?” mildly expostulates Sir Jacob, 
speaking in the patient’s ear. 

“Ough! ough! ugh! ugh! ugh!” gasps the 
sufferer. 

I see exactly. His lordship’s articula- 
tion is bad; but his skin is more moist, and his 
compiexion brighter. He is going on better 
than I had anticipated.” 

Going on’—going off?’--murmurs poor 
Brown, as the scientific phalanx at length fol- 
lowed Lady Casserole out of the sick man’s 
chamber. ‘‘I hope I shall never be great or 
rich enough to be cursed with the best attend- 
ance of the first physicians!” 

“You will find paper, .and a standish, Sir 
Jacob, on the writing table in the back draw- 
ing room,” says Lady Casserole, in a tone of 
plaintive sentimentality, after having escorted 
down stairs the three gentlemen in black.— 
‘*] am sure poor Lord Casserole’s case will re- 
ceive every attention at your hands.” 

“My dear Madam, you must not allow your- 
self to despond,’’ whispers Sir Jacob in her 
Ladyship’s ear, as he bows her out of the room; 
pressing her hand at the door, to enable her to 
deposit in his own a two guinea fee, in its 
wrapper of silver paper.— Rely upon our giv- 
ing his Lordship’s state our most deliberate 
investigation.” 

And out sailed Lady Casserole; and the door 
closed gently after her,—and, lo! the consulta- 
tion commenced. 

‘‘T have not seen you this age my dear Col- 
chicum!” cries Sir Jacob, in an altered voice. 
**What have you been about?” 

“Spending Easter, at my place at Bucking- 
hamshire.” 

*‘And what did you do with his Royal High- 
ness.”? 

“‘Persuaded him he was well and did not 
want me.” 

“And with Lord Flamborough?” 

‘Died last week.” 

‘And the rest of your patients?” 

‘““Made them over to Camomile here; who 
gave me plenty todo on my return. Eh! Camo- 
mile? Ha! ha! ha!’ AN 

- “Ha! ha! ha! ha! ba! ha!” 

**And how are the birds this season?” 

“Most abundant. That week’s hard rain in 
the month of March, did considerable harm in 
the low-lying lands; but my preserves are in 
capital order.” 

**Would you like the shooting over the Duke 
of Lancashire’s farms? I am sure he would 


give you the deputation. Shall 1 ask him?” 


“Thank you.” 


“Any thing doing in the house last night?’"| cer was abrupt, angry, and insolent. 


‘Nothing particular,—only the leather tax, 
Sir Semi Colon made a tolerable speech.” ye 
‘*That man is getting on. Iam confidently | _ 
assured that the King thinks very well of him.” , 
“The King—thinks?”’—— 

' “By the way, you see Lord Grey, every day, 
What is the story about Sir Robert? Is he to get 
his peerage?” 

‘‘Not if they can get him without it!” 
‘They say his wife has been interfering, 

Women,—always women!” 

‘Always women!—so Lady Sanctify is gone 
off at last!” 


“*Lady Sanctify! with whom? One of her pe; 7 


on = 


_ 


saints of the Lock Chapel?” 
“By no means,—a cornet in the Tenth!—, [7 
lad of eighteen!” por 
“] must not forget to tell that to Lady Rollick |‘! 
It will do her more good than all my prescrip. p 
tions, Do you dine at the Club to-morrow” 

“No. I can’t stand Willie’s wine. I din fF” },, 
with a turtle party at Bleaden’s.” 1 

“Ay, ay, when one has no patients but Dow. T 
agers to see after dinner, my dear Camomile.” | qu 

‘‘Or when one is sure of one’s dear Camomil: 
to supply one’s place, eh! Gemini?” . 

“For my part, the last time I dined at th 7 
Club” 

‘I trust, gentlemen, I find your opinion to. 
lerably favourable?” sighs Lady Casserole, gen. i 
tly, opening the drawingroom door, and ad.| ed 
vancing towards the gloomy group beside the| 7 be 
fire place. | J 

“No cause for despondency that I can dis. 
cover,” cried Sir Richard, with admirable pre. 
sence of mind. 

*‘After the maturest deliberation,” adds Sir 
Jacob, **‘we see no motive forand immediate @ 
change of medicine. My friend Sir Richard § 
Colchicum and myself have decided that it will 7 
perhaps be as well to strengthen his Lordships (UP 
diet of chicken broth, with an occasional cup % 
of beef tea; and every second night, previous 
to his Lordship’s night-draught, an almond 
poultice must be administered about the region 4 
of the chest,—an almond poultice, my dear ma. “We 
dam, softened with(rose water; Mr. Camomile 
has promised tobe so obliging as to attend see 
it properly disposed of;) and on Thursday next, 
with your Ladyship’s permission, at the same 
hour, we shall have the honour of meeting here, § 
to look in upon his Lordship again. I have the J 
honour, my dear Lady Casserole, to wish you: | 
good morning.” q 

**Your Ladyship’s most obedient,” added 
the several leeches, each pocketting his fee. @ 

“TI won’t send for Dr. Hamilton Smith till af 
ter Thursday: this poultice may perhaps do 
wonders,” mused the Viscountess, as their car- 
riages rolled frem the door, | 

And the poultice did wonders. There wa @ 
no further occasion for change of drugs o: Wis 
change of doctors. The Morning Post duly an 
nounced that “On Thursday morning last, after 
a lingering illness, at his house, in Charlton 
Terrace, the Right Honorable Viscount Casse- 7 
role departed this life deeply lamented by his 


family and friends.” | 
Not a word was added ofthe lamentation! 3 N 
ofthe gruff Sir Richard and gracious Sir Jacob Qi, 
on finding themselves under the painful neces pu 
sity of effacing another name from their list 0! @ to 
Consultations. A 


A Series of Familiar Letters from Abroad 4 
By Theodore S. Fay. 
Arrival at the confines of Italy—trouble atthe Var- az er 
the pretty French woman and the commissaire ¢ 
the police—lively first impressions of Italia q 
scenery. th. 
NiceE.—We haveat length passed the dividins 
line between this extraordivary country and France. i 
‘The river Varis spanned by a long wooden 
but the water itself at this season occupies only '§ 
small part of its sandy bed, and runs brawling an’ § 
eddying through a narrow strip of channel. A!} 
the rivers are now thusexhausted, and you cil @ 
scarcely imagine them the dreaded and overwhel™ gy 
ing torrents into which they are sometimes swolle) 
by periodical tributes fromthe mountains, Eno! 
mous bridges are scattered over the whole count’, 
some very lofty and splendid, sadly out of propor @ 
tion with the shallow rivulets beneath. : 
Atthe commencement of the bridge we were 
stopped. Upon the other side lie the dominiovi 
of the king of Sardinia, into which we cannot eater 
without a severe examination. An aceamulation 0 
voitures blocked up the road. Some rolled on over 
the hollow bridge, but two remained. One was0c 
cupied by a gentleman with a party of ladies. Heg 
seemed distressed and agitated—walked to and fro 
with the air of one utterly perplexed and annoyed. 
Something was wrong in his passport. He remot 
strated, but the commissaire of the police would of 
listen—the vetturino intorposed in vain. The 
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*Antibes. 


My attention was diverted from this scene by 
another yet more interesting. The gentleman, 19 | 
whatever trouble he appeared, was nevertheless In | 
a carriage at his own disposal, and could doubtless | 
remedy the evil by aride back ota few hours; but the | 
one who next drew down the gesticulations of the 
officer was 4 young and exceedingly pretty French 
woman, With a sweet voice, and most persuasive, | 
engaging manners. We had seen her occasionally 
for some time back on the road, and she had often 
excited Our comments and admiration by the grace | 
ot her figure—the peculiar largeness and beauty of 
her eyes, and the firmness and ease with which she | 
stepped up the steep hills, when, with her tellow- | 
passengers, she alighted, to indulge herself with a/ 
walk, IL was pressing forward with my passport 
in the little office where the important personage 
presided, who was to ascertain whether we were , 
robbers or conspirators against the government.— 
‘The sight of a beautiful young girl, travelling ap- 
parently alone, and with a countenauce as modest as 
it was pretty, stirred me to the display of my polite- 
ness. Standing aside, theretore, 1 made a place for 
her, took her passport, and handed it to the counter. 
‘The man in office received it with scrutinizing eyes. 
The girl stood perfectly unconscious of any evil, 
quietly awaiting his pleasure. 

‘*W hose is this?” demanded the comméssazre. 

‘It is méne, sir,” she exclaimed, 

«You cannot pass, then; you must go back. It is | 
no passport—you cannot pass; you must go back.’ 

L stood within the bar as he thus delivered him- 
self. Every eye was fixed upon the unfortunate 

irl. She turned very pale, and then the blood flow- 
ed back into her face, till her cheeks and temples 
burnt with scarlet. ‘The signature of, 1 forget 
whom, was wanting. ‘The a#righted traveller de- 
clared her unconsciousness of the error, ‘The ofti- 
cor rudely denied it. 

know it well.” 

“They had told ber in Marseilles that it was 
complete.” 

«*No one had told her so.” ; 

She paused and Jooked upon him a moment with 
her full soft eyes, which L could not help thinking 
passport enough. 

“l am alone, sir, and you have power to use, 
what language ycu please; yet [have spoken noth- 
ing but truth.” 

Several here intefered. The man cut them all 
short. While the clash was going on, one of her 
fellow passengers, of whom L made inquiries res- 
pecting the consequences of this interruption in her 
journey, described tome very enthusiastically the 
perfect propriety of her department—the intelli- 
gence of her mind, and the respectability of her 
friends, whom he knew. Quite a crowd gathered 
round her in her road, offering advice and assis- 
tance, A diligence from Nice, passing opportune- 
ly, she procured a seat, and with a general farewell, 
full of grace and feeling and some indignation at the 
roughness of the magistrate, she took her place, 
and was soon lumbering along on her way back to 
was next. Lhanded in my passport 
withrather less complaisance than | should other- 
wise have used; 1 think the fellew noticed it, for he 
scrutinzed it with his great round eyes, and pretend- 
ed to find something mysterious about it. Indeed, 
I really began to entertain alarm lest either his igno- 
rance or his insolence should delay our journey. 
‘The passport, however, [knew was complete, and 
lanswered with boldness and some impatience.” 

**From whom did you get this?” demanded he. 

**From the United States of America.” 

‘What authority, sir?” 

“General Jackson, sir—my fricnd General Jack- 
son.” 


Now the general and I, to say the truth, are not 
particularly intimate; bat 1 knew him so well by 
reputation, that | thoughtit no stain upon my veraci- 
ty to trv the effect of his name apon the amiable tool 
of Ausirian tyranny. He continued to follow up in- 
terrogation Upon interrogation, but happily not being 
bound to undersiand his French, and perceiving 
that he hesitated rather respeettully, either at the 
taention of the General, or of the Jackson, Lt met all 
his inquiries with a reiteration of my triend Gene-u 
ai Jackson, President of the U. States of America. 
He appeared at length satisfied, made an abstract of 
the passport in a large ledger, aud putting me dowa 
x8 belonging to the state department! suffered us to 
proceed, 

By the way, the general ignorance of these men 
isamusing. Some cannot even read; once or twice 
they have taken our passport upside down, stroked 
their chins with a scientific air, while thus perus- 
ing their contents, and then returned them to. us 
with an “austere regard of control.” 

At length our friend had uo longer any exeuse for 
delaying our passage across the Var, we therefore 
putup our muci-word passports, and preferring to 
walk over the long, wooden bridge, stepped by a 
soldier with a bayonet at his shoulder and felt’ our 
feet at length upon the ground of Jtaly. 

_ The romance of our journey began.now rapidly to 
increase, and reminded us at every step, that we 
were in the land of painting and sculpture and of 
places—in the wonder of history—the garden of the 
wold. Ona approaching WVice, our surprise, our 
pleasare were enhanced. We passed villa after 
villa, and vineyard alter vineyard; meadows of fig 
plantations; of olive, and ail the wealth of nature, 
and all the wantonness of art spread out, and over- 
flowing in lavish abundauce. Groves, too, of orange 
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of verdure; hills bright in the yellow sunlight; 
bridges; gatesways; stone walls,adorned with statues, 
and various pieces of seulpture. Vines, greea and 
rich, and roses peeping over the hedges, and every 
town In the distance a gem of beauty beyond descrip 

tion. The distant view of Italian and French towns, 
surpasses all the pictures of fancy. The buildings, 
too, now began to assume a novel air; being painted 
on the outside Jike the interior of a theatre. Grif- 
fins, cupids, balconies, and various other devices, 
called into being by the limner’s art, greeted us on 
every side, 


But we had now been travelling four days; roused 
every morning before dawn, and excitement already 
began to be followed by its inevitable reaction. An 
irresistible heaviness crept through my system. 1 
glanced on the beauties of Jtaly with bewildered 
eyes. I caught a first view of Nice, (built up like 
palaces of white marble on the beach,) and entered 
its broad streets amid the splendor of nature and art, 
overcome with a ludicrous mixture of drowsiness 
andiclassical associations. As the carriage wheeled 
into the courtyard of the Hotel des Et: angers, 
roused myself to a consciousness that I was in a 
very unusually beautiful place—to an indistinct idea 
of oranges and flower-gardens, and when the land- 
lord came out and addressed me in English, I re- 
plied in French, actually forgetting at the moment, 
the use of my own language. Our host showed us 
up into convenient rooms, and at our especial re- 
quest, sent ina hasty dinner. I recollect making 
an unsuccessful attempt to slice down a fowl as one 
would a watermelon,but have no memory of farther 
occurrences, till a rap at my door at eight the next 
morning, awakened me from the deepest slumber I 
ever knew, and a waiter told me I had requested to 
be called at ezght. Oh, the fatigues of travelling 
and excitement. Oh the blessing ofsleep, and on the 
revivilying potency of a comfortable breakfast. My 
curiOsity was now as much reinvigorated as my 
limbs. After surveying from the hotel, the orange 
and lemon trees of a most luxuriant garden; the 
edges and angles of elegant and lofty buildings 
which rose around; wide streets and rich equipages 
rolling through them, we sailied forth without 
guide or book to enjoy aramble. . It wasa soft but 
brilliant morning. Every thing had an air of style 
and grandeur. ‘The town is seated ana plain em- 
bosoumed among mountains, and the Mediterranean 
rolls its waves actually against its walls. This has 
been one of the most delightful days of our journey. 
We roved along the banks of the Paglion, a stream, 
sometimes a rapid torrent, rushing down from the 
mountains, but which now almost dry, ran like the 
Var, a mere thread of water trickling along the 
centre of its broad, sandy channel; ‘and beneath two 
elegantarched bridges of stone. ‘The views along 
this promenade are exceedingly striking, and I 
never saw them equalled from a plain. Returning, 
wecame suddenly out uponthe beach. Its wide 
floor of small stones, white and clean as new snow, 
led us to the edge of the sea, the silver waves broke 
tranguilly at our feet, andthe blue expense spread 
without limit before us. Reentering the town by 
the Corso, we mounted a flight of steps, and found 
ourselves upouw what we subsequently ascertained to 
be the terrace walk. A promenade probably a 
mile in length, ranning over the wail and the roofs 
of the houses; a street lying beneath you on one side, 
and the ocean washing its base on the other; quite 
enchanted with the novelty and unsurpaased beau- 
ty of the seene, we roved leisurely on till its 
increasing grandeur and splendour make me at 
a loss lor adequate terms of description. It is 
unrivalled, Passing on over its broad floor, the 
city presently gives place to lofty hills of solid rock 
which rise to an immense height prependicularly, 
and in some places, actually overhanging your 
head in the most rugged shapes, and thus it goes on 
winding round the base ofa stupendous cliff, till the 
port and harbour appear abruptly beneath you. | 
thought that this lovely exhibition of scenery was 
now at an end, but it was only the preface to new, 
and yet more superb splendours. On the other 
side of the gigantic precipice a zig-zag road cut 
into the form of a gallery led to its summit, upon 
the pinnacle of which the fragments of a ruined 
fortress, and the desire of a view from so lofty an 
eminetce invited our ascent. This is the celebrat- 
ed Castle Rock, and atter toiling up amid a world 
of luxuriant verdure, we found ourselves with de- 
light unparalleled and unspeakable, dazzled with a 
burst of splendour surpassing all our conceptions of 
nature. 1 did not imagine there was so magnificent 
a spot in the world,. Nothing was wanting either 
from nature or art to render the view perfect. On 
one hand, a broad and singularly luxuriant valley, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, some 
of which rose into the heavens, their heads shining 
with snow. Qn the otherthe Mediterranean, a vast 
plain of azure invested by the height with enchant- 
ing Splendour. Along its shores, away nto the dim 
horizon, the eye follows a line of mountainous coast 
such as you often see inthe back ground of Italian 
landscapes, detecting also in a few white dots, the 
town ct Antibes, in France. ‘The beach upon which 
stands the town of Nice, lies along the water’s edge, 
with the apparent level and whiteness of marble; 
and the waves, as they flow up and break upon the 
snowy floor, losing their usual colour of deep blue, 
shine suddenly with a green as brilliantly transparent 
asemerald. From the long and superb half-circle 
formed by their silvery edge, you glance over the 
town of Nice, set off with its erowded and tiled roofs, 


and lemon; gardens teeming with a thousand shadcs 


old cathedrals and painted domes, and sometimes 


into the shadow ofa street that seems of scareely 
sufficient width for the passage of pedestrains.— 
But the newest, the richest,the most gorgeous tea- 
ture in this glowing picture, were the hills imme- 
diately adjacent to the city, I never before knew 
the earth i live on. What wonders! what enchant- 
ments sleep in its dark soil! Those Italian hills— 
how can I describe them? Can nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectivesand pronouns, ever make you share the rap- 
tare with which we gazed on these swells of verdure; 
these waves of beauty; loaded with palaces, vine- 
yards, groves of the olive and the fig, and immense 
gardens of orange and lemon trees, the branches 
bending under the weight of the abundant fruit, 
whose richness threw a yellow light, scattering the 
lavish foliage with golden gems. ‘he bed of the 
Paglion torrent is seen sweeping like.a full river in 
several bold bends from the mountains to the sea. 
The view from Castle Rock is most extraordinary 
for splendour, and unequalled by any scenery in 
America. Indescribably magnificent as are many 
portions of the United States, they want the sea of 
sunny verdue; the ice-crowned mountains; the sprink- 
led villas and the bridges; the blue ocean; the pic- 
turesque coast; the domes, high walls, and structures 
of stone, all comprehended within one visible circle 
like that which we now beheld. Every thing, too, 
appeared fresh and clean, as if the colours had been 
newly laid on the canvass, and arranged in a love- 
liness which now, when | look back upon it; ap- 
pears like some magnificent scenic illusion, and too 
strangely bright and imposing for simple nature. 

Nice is the prettiest place in the world. The 
buildings are spacious and elegant, many of the 
streets regular and wide, and the flush of autumnal 
glory overspreading the whole country, made the 
place to-day toorichly beautiful to be ever forgotten. 
Hotel des Etrangers is amodel foran inn, The 
servants attentive and respectful, the accommoda- 
tions ample and elegant, the charges reasonable, 
and the preprietor, (who speaks English well, ) com- 
bines the skill and industry of a good landlord with 
the manners of a gentleman. Let me recommend 
those who visit southern Europe to ross the ocean 
in the beginning of autumn, and to embark for 
Marseilles. If you escape the Gulf of Lyons, you 
will be delighted with the abrupt breaking upon 
you ofa totally new and foreign country. ‘Take a 
few daysto look about Marseilles, then go directly 
on, if you would behold the scenery to advantage 
and with good weather, as this season isthe most 
uniformly delightful in France and Italy On reach- 
ing Nice, aftera ramble along the bed of the Paglion, 
and a visit to the beach, go quietly along the Corso, 
and find out the ¢errace walk. Donot ery out, or 
exclaim, or spend your raptures prematurely, but 
keep on and around the base of that precipitous and 
splendid rock, (take notice of the occasional beggars, 
and they will vot follow more than half a mile,) 
mount it; clamber upon the fragments of the ruin; 
there stand gazing, feasting, lost inamazement and 
delight, and murmuring, **Am [ awake? Is this na- 
ture? Is thisthe renowned Italy??? Upon the top 
of the mountain, then, Lleave you. You might 
search the world, and not find amore heavenly 
spot.—V. ¥. Mirror. 


Erom the Novel called ‘* Miriam Coffin.” 
THE MURDERER’S FATE. 


*¢ But hist! seest thou that lurking rascal, prowl- 
ing stealthily around thy warehouse?” 

‘* Ay—’tis the same that had to do with the boy 
just now: and see,—the lad is »gain gamboling in 
the water. Let us keep an eye upon him.” 

The Indian soon afterwards deposited his bundle 
of clothes between two oil casks, and dropped si- 
lently into the water, from the side of the wharf 
next the Grampus, He disappeared beneath the sur- 
face, as he doubled the corner of the pier, which 
had previously hid him from the sight of isaac, who 
was carelessly and boyishly turning summersets in 
the water—sometimes floating like a sleeping ani- 
mal upun its surface, and then diving like a water- 
fowl, and reappearing, after a half minute’s absence, 
a long distance from the place of bis exit. 

lt was nevessary for him to breathe more than 
once béfore he reached Isaac; and he did su with the 


dexterity worthy of an Indian, by turning on his 


back, and merely projecting his nose for an instant 
above water. 

Jethro and the captain watched the wary approach 
of the Indian to the vicinity of the unsuspecting boy, 
until they had satisfied themselves of the uiterior 
design of the assailant, The skiff was again in mo- 
tion. Assailant and assailed had both disappeared, 
the first to ferrit out his prey, and take him by sur- 
prise; and the other, without a thought of what was 
about to ensue, to try the length of time that he 
could remain beneath the water without drawing 
breath. Presently two heads appeared simultane- 
ously above water, Contronting each other ; and 
two jong breathing sounds, like the blowing of a 
porpoise, accompanied by a hurried ejection of water 
from the mouth, freed the lungs of both the swim- 
mers at the same moment. 

A strife of breasting the waves again ensued, 
which betrayed the earnestness with which each 
sought to outdo the other. In every thing, physic- 
ally speaking, the Indian appeared to be superior to 
the boy.—His sinewy frame, broad chest, and flat 
feet, were the identical requisites for a swimmer; 
while the undeveloped form of Isaac, and his 
tracted exertion in the waters, unfitted nim for co- 
ping with his athletic opponent. 


But though he was not the equal of the Indian in 
Strength of limb, he was superior to him in strata- 
gem, which the aquatic disciples of Franklin, who, 
in his time was a practised swimmer, knew so well 
how to execute in the water. Quibby had several 
limes nearly oxertaken Isaac, and had stretched forth 
his hand to secure his prey;—bat the little fellow 
eluded his grasp, and slid away from him under the 
water, In an Opposite direction, which left the Indian 
completely at fault. ‘Though the scoundrel was baf- 
fled time afier time, he returned to the assault so 
often and so unrelentingly, that he succeeded at 
last in tiring the boy down. . Isaac made his last 
dive;—but the Indian anticipated him, and pounced 
upon his back, as he was repeating, for the fifth 
time, the trick of passing under his opponent; and 
thus, by a well managed teint, drawing his attention 
to a point towards which he appeared to be steere 
ing while his head was above water, but which he 
changed to a different direction the moment his body 
became submerged. 

‘The greatest captain of the age ceased to be victo- 
rious after he had taught his enemies the trick of ‘his 
art, by beating them in a hundred battles. The ob- 
tuse intellect of the Indian (they have thick sculls 
like the African negro), at last comprehended that 
the little Quaker meant to go South below the sur- 
face, whea his head was driving North above. But 
he had him now;—and dearly did he intend to repay 
the gripe of the throat, and the punch in the stomach 
which isaac had adminiistered. ‘Take thy last look 
upon the sun, brave boy!—The demon of the island 
has fastened upon thee, and it will be a miracle if 
thy spirit is not soon winging its flight to eternity. 

it is said that the struggles of the dying man, in 
the possession of all his taculties, are irresistible; 
and that no human hand can grapple and master his, 
witflout the sinews of a giant are brought to try the 
issue of strength. It was the demoniacal intention 
of the Indian to drown the boy forthwith, let the con- 
sequences be what they would, He had Isaac’s neck 
between his legs, at the depth of several feet be- 
neath the surface of the water, where he held him 
immovable; while, with his hands, he pressed the 
body again strongly to the bottom. 

One minute in this position is an age! Itis an 
eternity of time! ‘The death-struggle was again 
come upon the poor little fellow, and the fiend was 
once more exulting over him! He felt the blood of 
his whole body rushing to his brain—imagined 
loathsome snakes twisting about his neck and brow, 
and his body assailed by frightful sea-monsters.— 
A streaming gush of water poured into his ears and 
mouth. His reason was on the point of giving way, 
in the agony of gasping suffocation but a mo- 
ment, it rallied—and that moment was his salvation! 

Isaac, without being aware of the fact had, in his 
struggles, been working himself, as well as his op- 
ponent, into deeper water. The murderer was 
obliged to discontinue his endeavors to press the 
body of the boy downwards, from the necessity 
which required that he should keep his own head, 
particularly his mouth and nostrils, in the free air. 
By this means the limbs of the boy were left at lib- 
erty, -and he was enabled to brace his feet firmly 
upon the sandy bottom. His hands were free; but 
heretofore he could do nothing with them, while 
his feet were hors du combat. 

But now he gathered himself, instinctively, for 
a desperate effort; and locking his arms around the 
legs of his foe and planting his feet strongly be- 
neath his body, with one mighty surge he raised the 
Indian from the bottom, and pitched him headlong 
into the sea! The relief thus gained was just in 
time. A moment more would have closed the. mor- 
tal career of the boy. But the advantage thus ac- 
quired was not to be lost. Isaac sprang after his 
enemy with the agility of a dolphin—and, ere he 
could regain his balance, his young hand, stiil nerv- 
ed with the desperation of one battling for life, was 
firmly twisted in the lank black hair of the Indian. 
He avoided the experiment, which the native had 
tried, to conceal the struggling of his victim, and 
contebted himself with holding the head, face c¢own- 
wards, neath the water, at arms length—earing no- 
thing for the splashing and flourishing of the foe, 
—which the Indian, while he held the lad, was anxi- 
ous to conceal, for fear of attracting notice from 
the shore. 

Perish!” exclaimed Isaac, in accents not loud, 
but deep;—“ Perish!”—thou black hearted savage! 
Ay—kick if thou wilt, struggle on, monster!—It is 
my turn now:—I owethee no mercy,—and die thou 
shalt the death thou hast twice escaped to bestow 
upon me, for the alleged sin of my father. Ay 
sprawl, bite, scratch, it will require something more 
than human interposition to save thee from death!” 

** Boy! what doest thou do’—Release the Indian, 
and we will protect thee:—Release him, I say!” re- 
— an authoritative voice, close to the ear of 

saac. 


“ Tam nat deaf, good friend;—I shall release him 
in a minute or two, but in'‘my own discretion, The 
peril be mine, keep off, oveddle not with this quar- 
rel, lamdesparate! I wasbut now dying in the 
grasp of this hell-hound:—twice within the hour has 
he given me a taste of the other world; and it shall 
go hard but Irequite the favor. Keep off, I say'— 
By the heavens above us, I will serve thee after the 
same fashion, if thou darest to come between me and 
my prey—Away!—TI have said it, he shall diz the 
death of a dog!—There, all is over pow!’ 

The limbs of the Indian beeame relaxed and 
quiescent. ‘The tide of life had withdrawn to the 


citadel whence it sprang;—the body floated fur a mo- 
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ment, without convulsion, on the surface of the wa- 
ter, and then settled away gradually from the sight. 
Isaac had loosed his hold, and he stood gazing with 
stupid wonder upon the water. 

Isaac, my son, what hast thou done?” demand- 
ed Jethro, in a choked, but fatherly voice, as, sor- 
rowfully, he reflected on the termination of the vio- 
lent and tragic scene, and marked the wild and al- 
tered look of his son. 

‘¢ Father is it thou?—Oh save me from the fangs 
of that dreadful Indian!—But where is he.” 

‘* Where, indeed!” responded the father mourn- 
fully. 

Macy plunged into the water after the drowned 
body. He found it without difficulty, for the water 
was shallow, and not more than half body deep.— 
The captain placed the Indian carefully in the boat, 
across a seat in the stern with his mouth downwards 
to give the water egress from the stomach, and then 
quickly seizing the oars, he pulled for the shore with 
all his strength, leaving Jethro and his son wading 
in the sea. The case of the Indian would not brook 
delay. ‘The gaze of poor Isace was fixed and va- 
cant, while Jethro, taking his passive, hand in his 
own, led him gently towards the beach. Exhaustion 
had rendered him powerless; and perception and 
memory had fled. ‘The faculties of his mind were 
sleeping; curtained by what seemed to be a horrid 
dream,—but which partook too nearly of a tragic 
reality. 


Those laughing eyes, how roguishly 
You make them glance about, 
And roll them round to carelessly, 

I fear you'll drop them out. 
And, if you should, the lite gems 

Would captivate the world, 
But useless would they be without 

The sockets where they whirl’d. 


Those laughing eyes, they saved you once 
A heavy blow at school, 

When master Pedagogue, no dunce, 
His other rogues to rule, 

Had singled out a little miss, 
That own’d those laughing eyes; 

He met them—gave, instead, a kiss, 


And bade thee ** go be wise.” 


And once, I do remember well, 

A dandy came to woo; 
Those laughing eyes, all roguish still, 
Transfix’d the ereature through! 
They made him owmhis passion deep, 

And let him hope an hour, 
Then sent the fellow home to weep, 
And own their matchless power. 


Those laughing eyes, I saw them once— 
My heart was full of fears; bey 

1 saw thee sad—those roguish eyes 
Were swell’d with Pity’s tears. 

Ob, then, how beantiful they seem’d! 
A brighter charm was given; 

And while around they sadly beam’d, 
Thine eyes were full of heaven. 


Those laughing eyes, my little coz, 
1 fear they’ll hurt thee yet, 

If thou should’st take it in thy head, 
Awhile to play coquet. . 

They’re given thee for noble ends, 
A rich a glowing prize, 

To charm and not to wound thy friends— 
Those laughing, roguish eyes. 


Those laughing eyes, e’en now they beam 
With witchery’s own wiles, 
And cast around a radiant gleam, 
Like houri’s angel smiles, 
And if they speak thy mind aright, 
In glowing words they tell, 
That I may revel in their light, 
And in thy favour dwell, 


THE LAST HOUR. 


It was the gate of Heaven—and I stood 

In sacred silence. All around was calm, 

While on the bed ofdeath, a pious saint = 

Was waiting for her passport. Nota voice 

Broke on that holy stillness—not a groan, 

To tell of nature’s — met mine ear; 

All—all was peace. The healing aid 

Was proffered by the hand of love—but she 

The dying one now knew her hour ws come. 

And looked alone to Him, on whom her soul 

She long had rested. With an eye of faith, 

She saw the heavens opened—waiting spirits stood 
To bear her upward—and she seemed to hear 
Some notes from angels minstrelsy, and her lips 
Whispered for all to “hearken:” She had given 
Her all to God—had finished her last prayer, 

Had closed her mortal sorrows; and her orphan 


Committed up to Him, whose word had said, 

will provide.” 
It was not over yet, 

And at her side, I saw the good Samaritan, 

With Christian kindness, bending o’er her bed; 

And with this voice of love—I heard him say 

‘I will be with you,’ Jesus says, ‘even when ye pass 

The darksome valley—I will be your staff, 

To comfort and support.’ ” And then he knelt 

In prayer—and to a covenant God, committed 

‘This his dying friend—and rising said 

To that lone orphan—‘Ere another sun, , 

Your mother, clothed in robes of spotless white, 

Will be with angels, round the eternal throne.” 

? Twas even so! 

Before the morning came—the said had risen 

To tune her golden harp—and she who wept 

Aad prayed so much on earth—had gone to dwell 

With those who long before had crossed the flood 

Of gloomy Jordon. Not a pang—or groan 

Had marked her exit. Ravished with a view 

Of heaven’s glory, she forgot to live, and left 

On her pale ruin sucha peaceful smile 

As well might tell of victory in death. 

O it was gain to die! It is, it is = 

The Christian’s privilege, that ‘death is theirs, , 

The “sting of death is sin;” but when that sting 


Is once withdrawn, when pure atoning blood, 


The spirit purifies, and faith can lay her hand 

On the blest Jamb, who bore our heavy load 

Of guilt and woe, then darkness flees away, 

And through the dreary vale, a glory shines 
Which tells of heaven, and there are ange bands 
Of bright attendants, angel notes to greet 


| The joyful spirit, as it bursts away 


From its cold prison, and beyond that vale 
Is God, and heaven! 


For the Inquirer and Courier. 
THE BALLOON. 


The air-balloon!—the air balloon! 
See how it rides upon the wind! 
It seems as if the distant moon 
It soon would Jeave far—far behind, 
As up the heavens, it goes its way, 
Thro’ airy realms careering; 
Now, glittering in the sun’s bright rays, 
Which on its gaudy colours play, 
Now, thro’ the clouds, without delay, 
Its silent course is steering. 


_ Hark! hear the long and loud applause, 
Which from the exulting crowd now comes; 
The cord is cut—while glad huzzas, 
- Speed him who thro’ the blue vault roams; 
Farewell, brave man!—the brilliant sky 
Is round thee gaily bright’ning, 
The startled birds far from thee fly, 
Surprised to see thee thus so high, 
And think in thee, they sure desery 
A hawk, their bosoms fright’ning. 


_ And now we scarce can see thee move, 
A small dark spot far—far away; 
The azure mountain tops above 
Where usher’d in is prosp’rous day; 
Now, thou art lost to mortal gaze 
In depths of ether hiding; 
But still canst see Sol’s glorious blaze 
Stream on the earth his genial rays, 
Where streamlets wind their silvery ways, 
In nature’s beauty gliding. 


Oh, what a sight! far from on high, 
Where transient meteors take their birth, 
To gaze with contemplative eye, 
Upon the various scenes of earth; 
The city here, with looks of pride, 
. The landscape bright adorning; 
There, gloomy forests thick preside, 
With stretching fields at their dark side, 
And rocks, where slumbering echoes hide, 
Rise up, the Heavens scorning. 


The air balloon, to earth return’d; 
From which it recently arose, 
As if all things below it spurn’d, 
To soar where Boreas rudely blows— 
No more, stirr’d by the passing wind, 
__ Its bosom now is heaving; 
The slightest cord can easy bind, 
The stripes which late with it were twin’d, 
For ail its gas is left behind, 
In realms of ether, grieving, 


Thus on this gay world, oft I’ve seen 
A senseless thing strut largely by, 
With all the glare of wealth, I ween, 
To strike and charm the vulgar eye; 
-He-was at least a monarch crown’d 
, In his own good opinion; 
He seemed to spurn the v nd 
As fixed his gaze on all Pe 
‘He thought there sure could not be found 
An end to his dominion. 
But fickle fortane—arrant jade! 
Who loves with mortals, fate to play, 
Hin, to the equal made, 
And stripped him of his gew-gaws gay; 
*T was hard, but right, to see oe 
His riches swiftly flying; 
And tho’ like Shakespeare’s dog, the moon 
. He bay’d in most harmonious tune, 


child ' 


Yet still, like this puff’d up balloon 
| Upon the earth he’s lying. M. E. T. 


The Indian Girl’s address to the European. 


Thou bidst me come from my forest home, 
Where the wild rose blooms, and the red deer roam, 
To speed with thee o’er the waters wide, 

To a land where thou say’st I shall be thy bride, 
And rich attire shall there be mine, 

And the pride of wealth shall around me shine, 


Ah, no! ah, no! I have treasures here, 

To my heart of innocence far more dear, 

! would not fly from this scene of health, 

For all the glittering pride of wealth; 

And my Indian youth!—oh! his sparkling eye 
Outshines all thy jewels’ brilliancy. 


White man! I cannot speed with thee 

To thy home across the wide rolling sea; 

My heart connot wander from scenes of youth, 
And my Indian lad claims my love and truth; 
And can | forget him? ah, no! ah no! 

While the red sun shines or the blue waves flow. 


Hast thou seenhim? His form’s like the graceful 

ine, 

And hie eyes are black, and with love they shine 

When they gaze on me; but rous’d in fight, 

Ah, then, indeed, are they fearfully bright; P 

And the foemen have quailed ’neath the glance of 
his eye, 

As i from the strength of his arm they would 

y- 

{Iere, white man, I give thee a wampum band— 

Tis the work of the Indian maiden’s hand; 

Oh! keep it—an emblem of peace ’twill be 

Between us, if e’er thou should think on me, 

And again ask me not with thee to rove, 

From my forest home—tfrom the youth I love, 


lLask no wealth; there are treasures here 

To the red girl’s bosom more bright--more dear; 
And the musie of birds when in air they spring, 
Is sweeter than any that man can bring; 

And the silver waters, when calm, can be 

A mirror bright enough for me. 


No rich attire I crave from thee, 

That of my race suits well for me; 

No jewels bright need adorn my hair, 

I can deck it with flowers, full, bright, and fair; 
I ask no gems——my pride and wealth 

Is my Indian youth, and the smiles of health. 


A Mothers Love. 


From the Siege of Valencia, by Mrs. Hemans. 


GONZALEZ. 
‘*We have but to bow the head in silence, 
When Heaven’s voice calls back the things we love, 
** ELMINA, 

‘*Love! love! there are soft smiles and gentle words, 
And there are faces skiltul to put on 
The look we trust in: and ’tis mockery all!— 
A faithless mist, a desert vapor, wearing 
The brightness of clear waters, thus to cheat 
The thirst that semblance kindled! 

There is none, 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that withia 
A mother’s heart. It is but pride, wherewith 
To his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 
Watching his growth; aye, on the boy he looks, 
The brigtt, giad creature springs in his path, 
But as the reir of his great name, the young 
And stately tree, whose rising strength, ere long, 
Shall bear bis trophies well. And this is love? 
Thisis man’s love! What marvel? 
You ne’er raade your breast the pillow of his infan- 


cy, 
While to the fulness of your heart’s glad heavings 
His fair cheeks rose and fell; and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breath! You ne’er kept watch 
Beside hin, till the last pale star had set, 
And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph, broke 
On your dim weary eye; not yours the face 
W hich early faded through fond care for him, 
Hung o’er his sleep, and, duly as Heaven’s light, 
Was there to greet his wakening! You ne’er 
smooth’d 
His couch; ne’er sung him to his rosy rest, 
aught his last whisper when his voice from yours,; 
Had learn’d soft utterance; pressed your lip to his 
When fever pareli’d it; hush’d his wayward cries. 
No! ‘These are woman’s tasks. In these her youth 
And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 
Steal from her all unmarked. My boys! my boys! 
Hath vain affection borne with ali, for this? 
——Why were ye given me? 


Married. 

On Saturday, the 12th inst. by the Rev. J. Kennard, Mr. 
GEORGE N. SWOPE, of Peun Township, to Miss MARY 
A. ROTZEL, of the Northern Liberties. 

On Thursday, 3d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Hurley, Mr. JE- 
REMIAH COLLINS, to Miss ELIZABETH, eldest daugh.- 
ter of Maqhuz Crosby, of this city . 

On the 19th inst. by Tiberius Jefferson Bryant, Esq. of 
Penn Township, Mr JOHN RICHARDSON, to Miss SO 
PHIA BARNES, both of the city of Philadelpma. 

On the 22d inst. by the Rev. Charlee Pitman, Mr, JOEL 
COOK, to Miss MARY P. YERKES, daughter of Titus 
Yerkes, all of this city. 

On the 23d inst. by the Rev. E. Plummer, Mr. ROLAND 


| BLOOD, to MISS ANN DORMAN, all of this city. 


On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Mr. JO 
SEPH B. HOWELL, to Mrs. MARY ROBERTS, 

On Wednesday morning, 23d inst. by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, MOSES JOHNSON, merchant, to MARY FAS- 


SITT, both of this city. 


On Tuesday evening, the 22d inst. by the same, Mr. 
HUGH B, MACKEY, of Lancaster, Pa. to Miss MARGA. 
— eldest daughter of Mr. John Ross, of Cecil county, 

On the 20th inst. by the Rev. William A. Wiggins, Mr. 
THOMAS BENNETT, to Miss MARY HODGSON, all of 
Kensingten. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Zelotes Fuller, Mr, 
CALEB T. HOWELL, to Mrs. ANNA MARIA KELLY. 
both of New York. 

On Thursday, 24th inst. by the Rev. Peter Wolle, Mr 
JOHN W. BARTRAM, to Miss WILLIAMINA A. MID. 
DLETON, all of this city 

On Wednesday evening last, by Ev. A.C. Thomas, Mr 
John Siple, to Miss Rhoda Ogden, both of Southwark. 

On{Sunday morning, 29th ult by the same, Mr. JOSEPH 
GRAY, to Miss CATHARINE HINKLE, both of Penn 
Township. 

On Sunday evening, 27th inst. by Lewis D. Belair, Esq. 
Mr. GEORGE PROSs, of Wilmington, to Miss CATHA- 
RINE M‘CUTCHEN, daughter of Mr. Ebenezer M‘Cutch- 
en, late merchant of this city. 

On Thursday morning 24thinst at Willow Cottage, 
Baltimore county, Md. by Rev. Jolin Chambers, ROB- 
ERT STEVENS, Esq. of Queen Ann county, Md. to 
Miss ANN, daughter of D. A. M’Henry, Esq. of the former 
place. 

Died: 

On Tuesday morning, the 22d inst. SAMUEL PAN- 
COAST, in the 90th year of his age. 

At London, (Eng.) on the Ist day of June. aged 3} years, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH SMITH O'BRIEN, wife of Mr. Joseph 
O’Brien, merchant, of this city. 

On Tuesday afternvon, aged 1 month, WILLIAM E. 
infant son of Mr. Elon Dunbar, of this city. 

On the morning of the th mst. at his residence, near 
Mount Holly, New Jersey, SAAC HAZLEHURST, in the 
92d year of his age, formerly a merchant of this city. 

On Tuesday, 15th inst. at his residence in Northampton 
county, ABRAHAM BICKLEY, late of the city of Phila. 
delphia. 

On the afternoon of the 22d inst. at 4 o’elock, Mrs. LY- 
DIA CHADWICK, in the 36th year of her age, of pulmo- 
nary consumption. 

On Wednesday morning, Mrs. SUSANNAH GLENN, 
in the 65th year of her age. 

At Wilmington, Del. on the 19th instant MARIAN 
M‘CLELLAN, daughter of James Simpson, of Philadel. 
phia, aged 17 months. 

On Tuesday, 22d inst. in the 59th year of his age, WIL- 
LIAM KNIGHT, sailing master in the U.S. Navy. 

On Wednesday morning, the 23d inst. at 7 o’clock, Mrs. 
MARY ANN YARD, mother of John Yard, Cabinet Ma- 
ker, in the 75th year of her age. 

Gn Wednesday mornivg, after a protracted illness, in the 
38th year of his age, Mr. JOSEPH ROBERTS. 

On Monday evening, the 2lst inst. LEONARD HAR- 
=. infant son of Harman Van Beil, aged 9 mouths and 

ays. 

In the city of St. Louis, Mo. on the 24th ult. Mrs. MAR- 
GARETTA BASCOM, consort of Mr. Hiram B. Bascom, 
and daughter of Caleb Lockwood, Esq. formerly of the 
State of Delaware. 

On the 24th inst. FURGUSON ROBINETT, Esq. son of 
Richard Robinett, in the 33d year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, the 24th inst. RACHEL, wife of 
John M‘Cioud. 

Suddenly, on July 17, EMILY G. COLLINS, 
daughter of Charles W. and Margaret Collins, aged 18 
months and 17 days. 

On the 10th inst. at the*‘Indigent Widows and Single 
Women’s Asylum,” ELIZABETH HELM, at the extreme 
age of 96 years. This venerable and afflicted lady wae 
the relict of the late Peter Helm, whose disinterested ex- 
ertions in aid of his fellow citizens during a period of great 
alarm were so well known to his cotemporaries,and which 
gained for him a distinguished rank among those noble 
minded men, who in the memorable year of ’93, risked 
health and life—braved every peril, and stood between 
the pestilence and the people. 

At Coventry, Chester county, Pa. on the eveniug of the 
17th inst. aged 26 years, Mrs. ANN HUNTER NEIDE, 
wife of Joseph Neide, of this city, and daughter of the late 
James McClintock, Esq. of the former place. 

In Engiand, Rev. E. FULHAM, D. D., Rector of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, since 1792, aged 100. Mr. WILLIAM 
BIRCH, of Stockport, 49, special high constable. In 1819, 
a pistol was fired at Mr. Birch, while on duty. by a man 
named M‘Ghinnis, who was hanged for the offence at 
Chester. The ball was never extracted, and after Mr. 
B.’s decease, it was found to be firmly embedded in the 
breast bone, and had produced suck an effect on his Jungs 
as to cause his death. after a lapse of 15 years. 

On the 18th inst. in Deerfield, N. J.. DAVID JAMES, in 
the 77th year of his age. 

On the 22d inst. ar New Castle, Del. RICHARD VA- 
RICK DE WITT, son of John Randall, Jr., aged 10 months. 

On Saturday morning, the 26th, of a short but painful 
illness, Mr. JAMES PLATT, in the 36th year of his age. 

On the evening of the 24th inst. SARAH W., infant 
daughter of Mordecai L.. Dawson. 

On the 22d inst. JOSEPH C. LIMEBURNER, son of 
Joseph P. and Eliza F. Limeburner, aged 9 years, 8 months 
and 15 days. 

At Liverpool, Mr EDWARD CEARNS, Jr. of the house 
of Cearns, Crary & Co. 

At Washington, D C., on the 20th ult. Mr. ROBERT 
LICKIE, of a painful lilnese, which he bore with uncom- 
mon fortitude. 

On Monday, the 28th inst. Mrs. ANN MURRAY, in the 
56th year of herage. 

On Sunday morning, 27th inst. Mr. RICHARD STREA- 
_PER, in the 54th year of his age. 

On Sunday afternoon, the 27th inst. Mr. ZERA KING, 
in the 48th year of his age. 

On Saturday, the 26th inst. in the 80th year of his age, 
Mr. JEHU HOLLINGSWORTH. 

On Thursday, 24th inst. FRANCIS, infant son of Mi- 
chael Keenan, aged 10 months and 8 days. 

At Mount Holly, N. J. on the 27th inst. CHARLES, in- 
fant son of Jesse Godley, of this city, aged 6 months. 

On the 28th inst. MARGARET ANN, daughter of 
David M’Kibben, aged 9 months and one day. 

On Tuesday morning July 29th, aged 66, Mr. RICHARD 
JUDSON, of Engiand, but recently of Utica, New York. 

On Monday 25 July, ISAAC M’GLATTARY, Sen. of 
Whitepane township, Montgomery county, Pa in the 
86th year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, 27th, suddeniy, Mrs ISABELLA 
KENNEDY, in the 5)st year of her age. 

On the 28th inst. ELIZA Y. HAMIL ‘TON, daughter of 
the late Rev. Thomos Hamilton, of New York,and grand 
daughter of the late Wiiliam Young, of this City. 

On Sunday morning, 27th inst, 
daughter of Charles and Elizabeth Williams, aged 2 year®- 

On Monday morning, 28th inst. Mrs. MARTHA W- 
CHRISTINE, in the 37 year of her age. 


LIZABETH ANN, — 
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